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Andrew Usher blended 

the first light Scotch in 1853... 


In making the first light Scotch, Andrew Usher also made history. His 
mastery of the blending an gave to Usher’s Scotch a lightness and 
a smoothness so greatly prized that other distillers in the Highlands 
were soon following Usher’s methods. 

Behind the Usher’s you buy today is the longest experience in 
making light, uniquely smooth Scotch Whisky. The original Usher’s, 
distilled and bottled in Scotland, is identified by the Green Stripe. 
It can be worn only by the first light Scotch. 


USHER’S 

■ ■■ 




HEADS UP LOOK 


Dick Lynch knows greasy creams and 
oils plaster down his hair, pile up on his 
comb. But Vitalis keeps his hair neat all 
day without grease. Naturally— it ^ M _ 
hasV-7 , the greaseless ^rooming vitaiis | 
discovery. You can’t see or feel 
any grease. But what a job it does! 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 



Paul and Paula 

PAUL AND PAULA VALAR. 
DIRECTORS PRANCONIA, 
MiTTERSILL AND SUNAPEE, N.H. 
SK( SCHOOLS. 


“We have both 
been using Hart 
Professionals for 
years. We find them 
to be outstanding, 
well-balanced and 
easy-handling. And, 
we like the idea of 
no up-keep at all.” 


over 600 
instructors\ 
ski on 

ffi^^metai skis 




Hart j/R, Stanitard,^ Professional, Competi- 
tion and Combi with Standard, Harco and 
Kofix runnine surfaces. $89.50 to $134.50 
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' Please include a SPORTS ILLCS- 
I TRATTD label to insure prompt -ers- 
ice ssheneser you write about yojr 
subscription. 

I M*a TOr SPORTS ILLLSIRATin 
I 540 North Michigan Asc , Chicago 
I 11. Ell. Charles A. Adams, (jen'l Mgr. 

I TO SUBSCHiBC mail this form with 
1 your payment, check one C new 
I subscription, . renesK my present 
I subscription. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aiiach label here 

If you're moving, please let us know. Hse weeks before 
changing your address. Place maga/ine address label here, 
print your new address below. If you base a uueslion 
about your subsciipiion, place your magarine atEdress 
label here and clip this form to your letter. 


SUSSCRIPTION RATES U^.. Canada 
I and U.S. Possessions. 1 >r. $6 75. All 
I other subscriptions, I yr. $« 00. 
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SroRTs Illusiratm>. publisl)«ij 
weekly by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago II. III., excepi 
one issue ai year end. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago. III. and 
at additional mailing offices. Au- 
thorized as second-class mail by 
(he Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada and lor payment of 
postage in cash. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions S6.75 a year. This 
issue published in national and 

o/’ separate editions numbered or 
allowed Tor as follows: eastern. E I- 
E8, RI-R4. 


A cknowiniginenis on pnge $4 


Next week 

THE GOLDEN CHASE is on us 
pro golfopcns its richest seuson 
and renews a grcai duel— Ar- 
nold Pulmcrvs. Jack Nicklaus. 
How ihc lop players may fare 
is explored by Allred Whghi. 


THE RESORT SEASON, now 
under way. linds many an Eden 
overrun with lourisis. For ad- 
venturous sun-seekers, wc pre- 
sent a special, 30-pagc guide 
ID paradises as yet unfound. 

MILLIONAIRES ABOUND in 
Texas, but none of the others 
can match Ihc combination of 
sporting interests and business 
acumen in Clint Murchison Jr., 
described by Joe David Brown. 
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SHOPWALK 

Lttt lilacs blopm on tho poop dock, and 
onjey suburban living on Ibo walor 

T he ikdic.Ucil itr nIuuiM u.- •..!> I'.iu.m- 
c.il — <»v' ner of .1 criiiMi'g ho.ii ol' 2 ^ (cel 
I'r under h.i|'pil> piilN up uilli .ill ni, inner 
nl' h.irdship and disenmlort in ihe name 
of spun low hateh".i>\, cramped gallc^N. 
hraekish w.iier and Milling .iiniosphc/e all 
make him leel like a l.iiier-da\ I lelcher 
C'hri\iian ^ aiiked li'oin ihe MUig. autom.ii- 
ed 'weuriiN of hei Mihurhan \pln-le\el. how- 
e'er. hi' crew (/ (• . wilei in.i> feel dilTerentl' 
.ihoul Ihe m.iller 

She hae Iwo course' lo follow One oui- 
righl nuiliin Hie oilier- .u .ippeal lo ihe 
skipiHT’s piiile of ownership 111 hnnging 
iheir seagoing li«*nie up-io-daie h> esposing 
him lo .1 weallh ot new prcsiucis designed 
to .idd eoinrorl 10 cruising \ \er> moslesi 
unestmeni c.in ir.inslorm .111 ainn'sphere of 
grim endiir.ince mio one of s>harnic enjo> 
mem W .dl-io-wall e.ii|K-iing is. of course, 
impr.ietieal in an> ho.ii nuidi sni.iller ih.in 
the l.miMitli’ i/ii I nil/, hut some s'f Ihe 
viiiie elleel. jdus s,ilei>. c.iii he h.isl wiih 
aniiskid \iiul lloormg eilhei \imsiroiig 
Cork's Decorlon or ihe U I Coodneh Ko. 
oseal. winch is s in>l .isbestos ami tire relaid- 
.1111 1 or high gloss haiulsomeness there are 
somineici.il slip-resist.ini waves as.iil.ihle 
Shipho.ird phimhing can be a nighimare of 
somple\il> subiect to const. mt hre.ikdown. 
>ei .1 ho. It without .1 he. id c.in be e'en more 
iiighlin. Irish Ihe Ikdi-lled ni.inne loilel is 
.111 e.isil' iiist. lik'd uiiii which resiuires ,1 inin- 
iimim ol c.ibin rc'ision li uses .111 pressure 
lo lliish wiili w.tler m Iliiee scsonds .iiui 
iieeils(<nl' one tluiumh hull opening Com 
pasi. ellisieni, ii s.'Mn S<X.«ti 

lo the house" lie used 10 .i well-pl.miied 
'iihurh.in kiiehen. the sm.ill-ho.il g.dle' i' 
liisl .iniithei '.iii.ition t'f Ihe torture ch.iiiv 
her ^ el if, loo. c.m be ni.ide iii'iting .iiul 
li'.ihle "Mil sompasl stor.ige t.uiliiies and 
"cll-chosen ilouhle-duh utensils V new \le- 
'isc sosimg Old' Uhe prise ol .1 new 

hall e.in e'en i.ike the lorliired g.ille> sl.i'e 
out of hei piis.ni eniireh .md m.ike her .1 
I'l.i.ioiis hosiess ,il a seaaoin.; h.ls^-‘..;!d 
sookoiil Ilie ksiii.i-lkii Hdjue Is an idiusi- 
• ihle eli.iieo.il broilei ili.il lit' neaiK into the 
-lein il.igsi.ili sockei I ooking is done out- 
bo. iiil loi s.tiel' .mil skaiilmess. .nij the 
grill swings inbo.iid loi ser.ing lo eini'i' 
Ihe ashes, pisl lot.ile the gull, .ind llie' aie 
safeh evlmgnished m ihe se.i i\!,ike Miie, 
howe'er, ih.ii >oiii how is he.iiled upwind 1 
SiiKe I lelehei C hiisli.in'' own lime and 
Iscfore. a supph oi fiesh ".Her h.is been Ihe 
sailui's hrsi coiKcrii Huill-in w.iier i.inks 
li.i'e huill-in liabililies when lull lhe> re- 
siiiiie bailies to pre'eni daiigeious weight 



It'S the LAND-ROVER-the one that's built without compromise. 

0/-\\/r;D - ' .-.r.toor pl-onc: Th.- Ro.v C . I , Cv.': ■ 't 

V ClX Amc - • ::•! 'I'd, 405 Lodn^-icr: Avfnim N-?.-, Yc:’ 1 7. i , ’ • 



•rlM A. Bremklter, General Manager 
ATwater 5-2121 

Robert F. Warner, Inc 


GREATEST GOLF UNCfER THE FLORIDA SUN 


27 holes of great golf-bythe-sea... I 
and lots more! A miles-tong beach. ■ ^ 
6 tennis courts, Olympic pool, won- T ^ 
dei^ul food. And from November 20th ^ 
to February 21st, take advantage of I 
our GOLFER'S HOLIDAY — $18 per * 
person (2 to a room) includes 3 ti 
meals, daily membership, green fees 
and tennis privileges. ' 

Internetienel Representatives 



GOLF 

ALL 

WINTER 


New 18 Holes -Motorized Carts 
New Clubhouse 



There’s no such thing as a golf 
widow at beautiful Castle Harbour. 
Our 180 semi-tropical resort acres 
encompass all the diversion, sport 
and entertainment Bermuda is 
famous for. Come now! We're only 
two hours near New York. Rates 
apply until April 1. 

GOLFER'S SPECIAL 

7 DAYS (6ruihi« $111 
4 DAYS t3n,4hts) $58« 

per person, double 
Complete breakfasts and dinners 
all green fees 

HONEYMOON SPECIAL 

8 DAYS t7 nights) $200 owcoupH 

Includescomplete breakfasts and dinners 
FREE: champagne on arrival > breakfast 
In room first day ■ one day's golf • lennis 

• rum swizale party ■ all gratuities ■ This 
low rate available to all twosomes! 


R CONDITIONED 




in foihionobfe Tucker's Town, flermuefo 
JOHN C. FISCHBECK II. PRES & GEN. MGR. 
See your travel agent or HOTEL COUNSELLORS. INC. 
60 E. a2nd St..N. Y. 17, Ne» Yoik • TN 7-I4S0 
Office! alto in Boston and Chicago 


SHOPWALK ..•»ri«iW 

hliifis; Vi hen empty —they arc useless. Since 
there is an inexhaustible supply of water 
just outside the hull, the ideal method is to 
pump It in. purify it and store only a min- 
imumamoLint. -American Machinc& Found- 
ry now markets the first small-boat water 
distillation plant, a compact. 55-pound unit, 
called Aiiuafresh. which can distill nine gal- 
lons of water an hour. The model \ J 5 
costs and uses waste heal from the en- 
gine's water cooling system. Since it operates 
in a vacuum, it needs only I IO°-l 15* * to boil 
the water. The smallest model is only iS^/i 
inches in diameter and 22^1 inches high, but 
there are larger minlels w hieh produce up to 
75 gallons per hour. 

Constant fresh water is not enough. The 
modern housewife must haxc it hoi. One 
step up (0 civ Hired Using is a tankless water 
healer that operates on gas or kerosene. I his 
type heats the water passing through but 
cannot store it, and there are many saric- 
tics; Junkers and Ascot, which arc wall- 
mountable, for about SyO, and the I andam 
instant water healer, which is an electric 
S27.50 unit titling right on the faucel. The 
ultimate luxury is. of course, a heater plus 
storage tank. The Galley Maid uses engine- 
circulating water to heat domestic water and 
then stores it in tanks. The copper-nickel 
tanks with U-tube coil come in live- and ten- 
gallon si/cs fSI2l to S14h|. 

To avoid galley acrobatics the sensible 
ship's csHik prepares many t»f her major 
meals ashore. Ragout, pi>t roast, fried chick- 
en. lish slew are even improved by reheating 
aboard. The advantages of an adequate ice- 
box. however, arc not lessened by prefabri- 
eaicd meals. Butter, milk, the ubiquitous egg 
and the luxury of an iced drink can help pul 
the pleasure back into boating. Cronsiroms 
Manufacturing now makes II models of 
portable ice coolers ranging from SI 1.90 to 
S45.yO. including the bench type with up- 
holstered lop which doubles as a seat, lee 
should be stored in large chunks and food 
stored in plastic bags or containers with 
light lids. .A canvas ice bag with handles is 
a welcome accessory. And for those mo- 
ments when the ecHiking and the cleaning 
are over, there arc miniature TVs by .SONY 
(S22y.95> that would be an ornament in any 
conversation pit. Or. for the housewife whose 
taste runs to literature, there are new and 
handy reading lights. The novel two-way 
Cordless Table l ump by Koehler Manu- 
facturing can be used on its own dry bat- 
tery or can be plugged into 1 10-voli dockside 
power, using the allachahle cord. The lamp 
complete is SI 5.95, and replacement bal- 
terics are S2.75. 

With his handy combination mate-cook- 
dcck swab and bottle washer thus rendered 
content in front of Perry Mason or curled up 
with Louis Ni/er. the small-boat skipper will 
find increased lime to pul his nvind to skip- 
pering, and there are gadgets in the stores 


53rd ANNUAL NATIONAL 



JAN. 12-20 


For all boatmen and aspiring boat- 
men . . . here's your chance to see 
everything that's new in "The Won- 
derful World of BOATS!"— the in- 
dustry's most outstanding showcase 
for 1963 boots and motors, new 
and exciting nautical gear and 
gadgets. Don't miss It . . . bring the 
whole family. 



NEW YORK COLISEUM 
COLUMBUS CIRCLE 




Jt'.-ih-vered 18' Sea Hawk 


America’s leading pleasure boats... with a 


loday ihai guarantee to give him a compe- 
tence in navigation beyond Fletcher Chrii* 
tian's wildest dreams. The radio direction 
finder, for instance— a small radio receiv- 
ing set which has a pivoting, directional 
loop antenna to give him an accurate bear- 
ing on shore stations. The more advanced 
models cost S600, but the suburban do-it- 
yourselfer can get a sensitive, high-perform- 
ance instrument for only SI09-95 in u kit 
from the Heath Company. You don't need 
a degree in electrical engineering to put it 
together, just a screwdriver and a soldering 
iron. And there is the added satisfaction 
in the fact that having done so, you feel 
like Marconi himsclf- 

An echo sounder, or depth finder, meas- 
ures the depth of the water by giving the 
time taken fur a high frequency sound to 
reach bottom and bout • back. It will also 
show objects in between tsuch as schools of 
fish) by giving two blips, one for the bottom 
and one for the fish. The small-hout owner 
can make a modest unit for S69.95 from 
Hcathkit kit No. Ml-ll. It shows to 200 
feet on hard bottom, 100 feet on soft mud 
and can be powered by a 12-volt shipboard 
battery to save its nine internal flashlight 
batteries for emergency. More precise instru- 
ments arc available at a price. Raytheon has 
put out a new sounder and recorder for S610 
iready-made), the DE-707A. which will 
make a permanent graph of the bottom 
on cither a 300-foot or 100-fathom scale. 

One thing the suburban housewife cannot 
escape at sea is the weather, and she would 
do well to prepare for it properly. In choos- 
ing foul-weather gear let comfort rather than 
vanity be your guide. Nothing is beconting 
on misery. Have si/es large enough to cover 
several inner layers. Be sure it is waterproof 
and not just water resistant. Fastenings at 
throat, wrists and ankles should be easy to 
handle, adjustable and firmly secured to the 
material. Elastic at the wrists and draw- 
strings at the ankles is more satisfactory than 
snaps. Pockets arc desirable, provided they 
have a flap top. The Slormbcater (S28) is 
nylon coated with Horcolite, giving long- 
lasting protection against vvind and water. 
The pullover jacket has a drawstring parka 
hood and rustproof zipper opening backed 
by a gusset and snap fastener at the neck. 
Wrists arc clastic, bottom of the jacket, waist 
and ankles ofthe pants are drawstring. Fwtl- 
wear should have antiskid soles and be of 
durable, fast-drying canvas. 

Thrift is an admirable quality, but thrift 
tempered with common sense is even better. 
Halfway measures arc quickly regretted 
when you arc only halfway dry and warm. 
The few extra dollars spent ashore to equip 
your boat with the amenities of civilized 
living will be well returned in days of com- 
plete comfort at sea. 

While it may not have an attic ora sunken 
living room, the seagoing suburban house 
docs have advantages: 99 44.I0(Y; like 
being at home— and it floats. 

— Mary Jane Hodges 

E3 


2-vear hull guarantee 

For years Dorsett boats have 
been favorites of seasoned boat 
buyers, and for good rea.son. 

It's the extra measure of qual- 
ity and workmanship in every 
Dorsett boat— from the popular 
priced 1-4' ski and fishing out- 
boards to 21' luxury inboard- 
outboard cruisers and jets. 

DORSETT MARINE 

S«nt* Clirt, CilifMAia / 6r«nt«n. Inditni 
Cttnbndi*. Miryltnd 


In Dorsett s 1963 fleet, a Blue 
Ribbon Waterline on every hull 
proclaims this superiority for all 
to sec. It symbolizes a 2-year 
written hull guarantee against 
any defect in materials or work- 
manship — first ever offered by 
a fiberglass boat manufacturer. 

For the name of your nearby 
dealer, write Dorsett Marine, 
Santa Clara, Calif., Dept, 2 



HULL-GARD 

YKARS-AMfiAO BOAT TRAILERS 



GET THIS 1963 
HULL-GARD BOAT 
TRAILER CATALOG 

FREE ! _ t 

w 

ultimate in traiiaring 
protection, economy— and fun ! 


The right trailer — the right boat support — the right price. That's what the new 
Dana Hull-Gard line of boat trailers offers you. Plus . . . boat protection no 
other trailers can offer the finest craft from spry runabouts, sleek sailboats to 
hefty 20-foot cruisers! ■ Choose from 60 models engineered for unusual 
trailering economy. Want the famous '‘Adjust-O-Matic” boat support? Or the 
husky pivot-mounted bunker support? Hull-Gard has the model you need to 
make trailering, launching and retrieving a breeze! Get this colorful catalog 
free. Ask your marine dealer or mail coupon. 

PARISH PRESSED STEEL, Division of Dana Corp. 
DEPT. NO. 163, READING, PA. 





GALC nooucT}^ oAListuRG, lu. 

A DIVISION or OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION • IN CANADA; OAIE OUTBOARD MOTORS. PnERBOROUOM 


POWER DALBRE 

AT A PRICE THAT'S LOW! 


Safe, controllable speed, yes. But when you want it— crisp instant 
response, seat-grabbing thrust and speed that means real fun 
afloat, That's Gale! And we call It "power galore"! Yet this lively, 
fantastically dependable motor costs $5 to $60 less than other 
major brands. Why? How? No fancy frills and high price gadgets— 
instead, you get features that add to value, but not to price. Com- 
pare the seven great models: 3 hp to V-Powered 60. You’ll agree 
Gale is built for people who want their money's worth in an out- 
board motor! For brochure, write Gale Products. Dept. 813 

NEW! TWO YEAR WARRANTY! 




BOAT SHOW 
SCHEDULE 


JANUARY 12*20 

Niilional Motor Boat Show, Coliseum, 
New York t tt>. 

FEBRUARY 1-» 

Canadian Boat Show. Automotive Build- 
ing. Exhibition Park. Toronto. 

FEBRUARY 1-10 

New Jerxc> Bixil Show. Delaware Valley 
(lardcn. Cherrx Htll Township, N.J. 

FEBRUARY 7-10 

Boaiarama of '6.1. Civic Auditorium Ex- 
hibition Hull, Jacksonville. 

FEBRUARY R-l? 

Marine Recreation Boat Show. Island 
Garden. West Hempstead, N.Y. 

FEBRUARY ll-IB 

Sports. Boat & Outdoor Show. Pennsvl- 
vania Farm Show Bldg., Harrisburg. Pa. 

FEBRUARY IB-20 

Miami Intcrnaitonal Boat Show. Dinner 
Kc> Auditorium. Miami. 

FEBRUARY 16-2« 

International Boat & Sptirts Show. D.C. 
Armory. Washington. 

Jersey Coast Boat Show, Convention Hall, 
Boardwalk, Asbury Park, N.J. 

New England Boat Show, Common- 
wealth Armory. Boston. 

FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 4 

Chesapeake Bay Boat Show, Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory. Baltimore. 

MARCH 1-9 

Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen's 
Show. Convention Hall. Philadelphia. 

MARCH 2-10 

Buffalo Boat. Travel & Sports Show, Mas- 
ten Avenue Armory. Buffalo. 

Long Island Boat A Sportsmen's Show, 
Jamaica Armory. Jamaica. N.Y. 

MARCH 9-17 

Pittsburgh Boat. Sports & Travel Show, 
Fluni Armory. Pttisburgh. 

Rochester Sport & Boat Show, Commu- 
nity War Memorial. Rochester. 

MARCH 12-17 

Southeast Boat. Sptirts A Vacation Show, 
Municipal Auditorium. Atlanta. 

MARCH 13-17 

Virginia Motor Boat & Sports Show, 
Arena, Richmond- 

MARCH 21-24 

Motor Boat Show. Fort ffomcr Hcsterly 
Armory. Tampa. 

MARCH 29-31 

W'cstcheslcr Boat & Marine Show. West- 
chester County Center. White Plains. N.Y. 
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Water has always been wonderful, but up to now you’ve 
never been able to float an OMC Boat on it. 

it makes all the difference! 

You see, until OMC Boats came along, nobody ever 
made such a concerted effort to engineer out all the 
exaR|)erations of boat ownership; to engineer in all the 
travel comfort, dependable performance, uncomplicated 
o|)eration and ease of maintenance of the family car. 

It's a new idea in Iwating, and it starts at the bottom 
with a unique hull that resists tipping no matter how 
tight the turn or lopsided the load. Its design offers the 
sjx'od characteristics of a three-point hydroplane, with 
twin siK>nson displacement smoothing out the ride . . . 
provides remarkable handling ease and stability in a 
sure-footed ride even a nautical novice can appreciate. 


itative voice ... its eagerness to get up and claw water 
when you lean on the throttle. And the fabulous OMC 
17 Dual Deluxe offers you a pair of these sweethearts 
— each with its own running system — for a sizzling 
hundred and seventy-six horsepowerl 

And lx)ating was never easier! Nothing stands between 
you and the best of it — no extras to buy, no complex 
get-ready, no toilsome maintenance. Your big diflicuUy 
will lx* deciding which of OMC’s five brilliant models 
suits your l)oating needs best — and prices are much 
lower than rumor 'or the lx>ats themselves) would lead 
you to expect- Why not ask your OMC dealer s<x)n? 

Opposite page: OMC 17 Dual Deluxe A — OMC 17 Deluxe 
B — OMC 17 Seasport C — OMC 17 Custom 


Tucked in the stern, like a genie in a bottle, is the 88 
hp OMC 488 stern drive — a honey of a V-4 with four- 



see your OMC dealer now ... or write for free brochure! 


® 1963, OMC BOATS. Dept. SI-114.A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Waukegan. Illinois. In Canada: Peterborough, Ontario. Patents Pending 
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Invites you to 


take 1 RECORD 



for only 


lO'i 


and PLAY 4 MORE FREE 
for 10 Days 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Peotig* Stamp NoMioiri If Mailid It tk« Uttttd Btilio 
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Parniit No. 4 
Plaaasntvillo, N.V 
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RCA Victor Record Club 



OF YOUR CHOICE 
oZy ] 1 ® ^ 

TO HLLP COVER POSTAGE AMO KANOIING 

and play 4 more 

for 

10 days 









COMO 
GOLDEN 
RECORDS i 

MILLION- f 
SELLERS ] 


Here's the 8£STof BELAFONTEi 
l^ecorded "I’n person.'" 



W RITI IHF M MHl R of the record you 
want for oiih- lUc on the attached poctatte- 
free order card. I hen till in the numbers ol' /ni/r 
incirc records you want. They will be sent to you 
for 10 days' free home listening, and a Inal 
Membership will be reserved for you. 'i ou may 
keep the 4 records for only SI (plus a small hand- 
ling and shipping charge) if you jccepi the Inal 
Membership and agree to hiiv only live additional 
records during the year ahead. Oilierwise. return 
the four records within 10 days, and your reserva- 
tion w ill be canceled, 'flic rct unl tor iUc is yours to 
keep in uny cast.' 

MEMBERSHIP GIVES YOU ALL THESE BENEFITS 
1. Right Away you receive 4 brand-new ItCA 
Vielor revords for less than you would expect to 
pay for one. 

2. You Roeaiva FREE the exciting new monthly 
magazine. Reader's Digest Music Ciiiide, filled 
with fascinating stones about music, plus descrip- 
tions oflhc hundreds of records olfered to members. 
3. You Have '‘Automatic*' Credit Privileges. Vou 
pay for records only a/icr receiving them and 
while you arc enjoying them. Prices arc always 


shown in the Music Guide (usually $3.98 or $4.98 
■Stereo; $1.00 extra) plus handling and postage. 

4. You Enjoy "Arm-Chair" Shopping Comfort as 
you select only iherecnrJs you wuut from the Music 
Guide in the comfort of your own home. 

5. You Receive 1 FREE DIVIDEND RECORD of your 
choice for every two records you lake after pur- 
chasing only the 5 additional records from the 
Club during the coming year, f ree records arc 
exactly the s.ime guality and value as those you 
purchase, and you haw a wide choice from many 
hundreds that will be olfered. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 
Vou will be sent the one record you select for lOc 
tiiuU\K tour more records you choose to play l-'RLIi 
for 10 days if you act at once, while this Special 
Oiler Yemains open. I-Tll in the [TOstage-free card 
accompanying this advertisement and mail it to- 
day. It card has been removed, write directly to: 

RCA VICTOR RECORD Cll/8 
c/o Readar's Oigvst Muiie, Ine., PUosanlville, N. Y. 

TUX«* RADIO CORPORATION OF AULHICA 






SCORECARD 


THE GUNS OF JANUARY 

The "coalition** agreement accepted by 
representatives of the warring AAU and 
NCAA, after meeting with Attorney 
Genera! Kennedy, has collapsed because 

1 ) what the AAU thought it had agreed 
to was not the same as what the NCAA 
thought it had agreed to and vice versa; 

2) the representative of the NAIA, the 
small-college group which also was a 
party to the near-agreement, did not ob- 
tain his association's endorsement of the 
coalition plan; 3) the AAU at its con- 
vention refused to approve an important 
part of the agreement specifying that 
after the 1964 Olympics the coalition, 
instead of the AAU, could apply for 
representation in the Internationa) Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, the world gov- 
erning body for track and field, the 
most important sport at stake in the 
feud. 

The breakdow n seems to have led to a 
hardening of negotiating attitudes and 
to an unseemly exchange of vitupera- 
tion, most of the latter emanating from 
the AAU. Now General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has agreed to arbitrate the dis- 
pute. We hope he can obtain the same 
kind of reasonable compromise that 
Robert Kennedy almost secured — but 
that he will do better than the Attorney 
General by making his compromise 
stick. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Sam Huff. New York Giant lineback- 
er, is thinking of quitting after one more 
season although he is only 28 years olo. 
HufF has a good year-round connection 
as a fabric salesman and works as an 
ABC radio commentator on the side. 

• Ray Mears. Tennessee basketball 
coach, has been forced to leave his team 
again because of illness. It is doubt- 
ful that he will return this season. Bill 
Gibbs, assistant coach, has taken over. 

• If Buddy Parker decides to quit coach- 
ing the Pittsburgh Stcelers, which seems 
likely, the neil head coach will be Harry 
Gilmer, former Alabama All-America 
and now backfield coach of the Minne- 
sota Vikings 


• Sandy Koufax and his dcKtors claim 
that the Los Angeles pitcher's finger is 
“nearly normal" again, but the Di>Jgcr 
brass is waiting anxiously for spring 
training to see what happens when Kou- 
fax throws his fast ball and exerts di- 
rect pressure on the index finger. 

• Arthur C. Allyn of the Chicago White 
Sox is thinking of putting an American 
Football League learn in Comiskey Park, 
•and George Halas of the Chicago Bears 
is worried. Comiskey Park has a scaling 
capacity of 46.550 compared to 36,755 
at Wriglcy Field, where the Bears play. 

• Bill Sharman, former Boston Celtic 
star, is high on Walt Hazzard. UCLA 
guard, whom he compares to Bob Cou- 
sy. ">fj//ard can make any pro basket- 
ball club," says Sharman. 

PAY TV, NO 

New York publicity man Eddie Jaffe in- 
sisted last week that the next National 
Football League championship game 
will be shown on nationwide, closed- 
circuit theaterTV. "NBCgot this year's 
game for S650.000," said Jaffe. “There 
are a number of closed-circuit groups 
who will bid over a million for it." But 
NFL Commissioner Pete Ro/el1c stated. 
“We didn't have closed-circuit theater 
TV this year and we won't have it next 
year and we won't have it in 1964 or the 
year after that or the year after that. We 
want the game to have national expo- 
sure." Jaffe replied. “1 don't care what 
Ro/elle says. The players want it. It 
could gross three to four million." 

REDS SAFE AT HOME 

The late Powel C'rosJey, owner of the 
Cincinnati Reds, probably wanted more 
than anything the perpetuation of his 
baseball team as a Cincinnati institution. 
In these days of franchise transfers it 
was no sure thing. Now his wish is safe 
for at least 10 years. 

After long and embittered negotiation, 
in which charges of “politics" and worse 
were expressed, trustees of the Powel 
Croslcy Foundation okayed the sale of 
the club to Bill DeWiil for S4,625,000. 
DeWitt agreed to put four prominent 


Cincinn..tians on his board of directors, 
and they represent the balance of power 
on the board. More important, DeWitt 
also agreed to keep the Reds in Cincin- 
nati for at least 10 years. He has. in effect, 
just about consented to make the Reds 
something of a “civic enterprise." 

FAIR IS FAIR 

A note from Albuquerque reads. "Ac- 
cording to UPl, an eagle attacked a 
Volkswagen near Melrose, N. Mcx.. 
broke its w indshield and clawed two rab- 
bit hunters inside. Conservation should 
work iwoways. 1 think SfORFOAROshould 
remind ail eagles that Volkswagens are 
a protected species.” 

FIVE GOOD MEN 

The title Professional Tennis, Inc. may 
sound like a union formed by the louring 
pros. It is not a union and the touring 
pros have nothing to do with it. PTl 
is an organiitation dreamed up by five 
northern California teaching pros, who. 
after listening all these years to the whin- 
ing and bickering about who's to blame 
for the sad plight of our Davis Cup 



teams, have made a positive move. The 
live men (Dick Stevens. Tom Stowe, 
Chet Murphy, Fred Earl and John Gar- 
diner) have been joined by 22 other 
teaching pros from the same area and 
have formulated this plan. Seventh- 
grade boys from a yet undetermined 
number of schools will be given a scries 
of skill tests. Those showing the highest 
promise will receive free formal instruc- 
liop. .After considerable training, the 
boys and the pros will hold a iwo-day 
tourney at Carmel in the spring. The 
most promising boys appearing in the 
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tourney will go on to even more inten- 
sive instruction. In this way PTl hopes 
to develop top-ranking junior players 
and — even more important — establish a 
continuing development program. 

The Wilson Company has donated 50 
rackets as a start and the Converse Rub- 
ber Company three dozen pairs of shoes. 
Other gear will be bought with money 
donated by pvcopic who like the I’Tl idea. 

W’e think RTI’s program should be 
countrywide. Tennis, everyone'^ 

POOR KID 

Here's another Texas story, this one told 
by George Dolan in the Fort Worth Sun - 
Telegram. A girls' riding team, the Pos- 
sum Kingdom Drillcttes, was going to 
the Santa Rosii Roundup celebration. 
The girls had to pay S4 each to have 
their horses transported by truck, Bob 
Burrell of Graham W'as collecting the 
trucking fee when he found one of the 
youngsters in tears. •'Don't worry, hon- 
ey." Burrell told her. "If you can't raise 
the $4. we'll manage some way.” 

"It isn't that," the young lady sobbed. 
"I can't find anybody who has change 
for a fifty.” 

IT-S NOT THE HUMIDITY 

The Finnish sauna bath, which dates 
buck to prehistoric times, is beginning to 
boom in America. In California, where 
booms arc usually biggest, the sauna is 
moving into the realm of the common- 
place. Drivers at the Elwell Trucking 
Company lake saunas after work. No 
California motel is worth its swimming 
pool without a s;iuna. In northern Cali- 
fornia the number of sauna baths taken 
each month has increased from 500 to 
50.000 in three years. 

Sauna is a dry-heat bath — so dry that 
the bather who wilts at 130° in a steam 
bath can sit or lie in a stiuna ut tempera- 
tures ranging up to 250° or more. Bath- 
ing can be private or communal; most 
saunas made and sold for home or in- 
stitutional use average about seven feel 
square, which is room enough for three 
or four persons. The approved procedure 
is two 10-lo-l5-minutc sessions, inter- 
rupted by a shower (or, in the Finnish 
tradition, a roll in the snow in the nude, 
where snow and neighbors permit), fol- 
lowed by another shower and a rest. 
Saunas arc not weight reducers or cure- 
alls, but they are marvelously relaxing 
and, paradoxically, invigorating. 

Prices start at SI. 500 for a do-it-your- 
sclf kit that includes both the special 
dehumiditier; heater and the bathhouse. 


Most saunas are in clubs or institutions, 
but Sides to individuals are climbing at 
such a pace that retail outlets arc start- 
ing to feature situnas. Be the first in your 
neighborhood. . . . 

FISH TAIL 

Rim Ditch is a 100-foot-wide flood-con- 
trol canal near Stuart. Fla. Its brackish 
waters rarely offer more than an i>cca- 
sionul largemoulh bass or snook. Re- 
cently the ditch offered something much 
better; a huge tarpon, dubbed "The 
Thing" by one awed angler. The tarpon 
was for three months last full the target 
of countless fishermen who flailed the 
waters of Rim Ditch with everything 
from live pinfish and strip mullet to 
bucktails. plugs and even homemade 
lures. The Thing ignored them all. 

Then along came Ed Kulisck, a re- 
tired postal supervisor from Cleveland, 
plugging for .snook with light spinning 
tackle and 15-pound test monofilament 
line. And what happened? Why, Kulisck 
accidentally snagged The Thing in the 
tail. A big tarpon so hooked would nor- 
mally have to snap its powerful forked 
tail just once to break a line or throw a 
plug in a shower of spray. But some- 
how the hooks remained imbedded in 
The Thing's tail, and by applying con- 
stant pressure on the lish, Kulisck was 
able to prevent it from jumping. Even 
so, he fought it from the bank for half 
an hour and then clambered into a boat 
to continue the battle. When the tarpon 
finally was boated two hours later, Ku- 
lisck found he wasn't the first to foul 
hook it: another plug was stuck in the 
fish's dorsal fin. 

The Thing weighed 180 pounds 12 
ounces, a world record for 12- to 20- 
pound test line. But The Thing won't 
make the record book, not because it 
was caught by the tail, but because 
Kulisek's plug was equipped with treble 
hooks. The International Game Fish 
Association dt>esn't recognize catches 
made on more than one hook. 

THEY SAID IT 

• A New Hampshire basketball fan after 
Davidson College routed his team 1 15- 
54: "Our biggest trouble is that we had 
a real poor season last year and most of 
our players returned." 

• Y. A. Tittle, bald New‘ York Giant, 
on slender, 175-pound Del Shofner: "If 
Del Shofner can tell how to build a body 
12 ways in a bread commercial. I'm go- 
ing to hire out to a hair tonic." 

• Frank Gifford, on Green Bay Coach 

Limlimml 


Is 

your 

face 

red? 

chapped? chafed? 
razor-sore? 

Cm/ (:S/Mce 

OUTDOOR 

LOTION 

Soothes irritated skin fast! 
For hands, ttx). that are sore, 
roughened, from work or play. 
Speeds up healing, gives quick 
comfort! Combats drying, 
cracking, roughness! Use after 
shaving, before and after expo- 
sure to sun. wind, rugged 
weather, rough work ! Protects— 
conditions— refreshes! l-OOfa** 



S H U l_T O N 



Ride our trestle car lift . . . dis- 
play your skiing prowess on two 
miles of slopes and trails . . . 
enjoy the skating on our regula- 
tion hockey-size rink. .VJan-made 
snow and ice have created an all- 
winter sports center high in the 
Virginia Alleghenies. Here you 
Can rent a pair of Head Skis, take 
lessons at our Sepp Kober Ski 
School, find everything from pro 
shop to restaurant and sun, deck 
in our winter sports lodge. Danc- 
ing. swimming and all the facili- 
ties of The Homestead arc at 
hand. Served by C&O Rail- 
way and new public airport wijh 
paved one-mile runway. 


HOMESTEAD 

HOT tfiiMCT. yirgia/4 


SCORECARD ■nuiinM-J 

Vince Lombardi's desoted study of foot- 
ball films: "Why, he has 16-millinieter 
eyeballs." 

• Alabama Coach Paul Bryant, after 
being called a "\ship-cracking. narrow- 
minded tyrant" by a Miami newspaper 
when he arrived in ilial city for the 
Orange Bowl game: "These last two 
years at Alabama should have been my 
happiest. But if this is the price of suc- 
cess, I don't know whether it's worth it." 

AN ADDED BURDEN 

Horscplaycrs have a lot of things to 
figure, including the interest on their 
personal loans. Now, a new burden has 
been placed on generally feeble minds. 
T/w Moniiiif! Tciceidph, the horseplay- 
ers' Koran, began as of the first of the 
year, when all racehorses automatically 
become a year older, a new system. In- 
stead of telling you the age of the horse, 
the past performance chart now contains 
in parentheses the year of his birth. What 
with figuring whether a horse can go a 
distance or tires, whether he dislikes 
mud. slop or sunshine and whether he 
can carry weight, a horscplaycr is a busy 
man. He needs all the help he can get, 
and he shouldn't be asked by his statisti- 
cal friend to figure quickly that a horse 
born in 1954 is now 9 years old. That's 
too much weight for age. 

LOUIE DIOGENES 

New York cabdrivers ar; constantly 
being criticized for fleecing gullible pas- 
sengers. sneering at small tips, growling 
at passengers and cops and other cabbies 
and generally doing what they can to 
keep the world an unpleasant place. But 
don't try to tell this to a New Yorker 
named— oh. lot's call him Bill Jones. 
One night hue in December. Jones care- 
lessly left an envelope containing two 
treasured tickets to the (ircen Bay Pack- 
ers-New York Ciiants playotT game in a 
cah. Scalpers were getting S50 to SlOO a 
ticket, and when Jones discovered hi.s 
loss he gnashed his teeth and accepted 
the fact that there would be at least one 
allluent cabbie in New 'i ork the next day. 
But when Jones went morosely to work 
in the morning, there on his desk was the 
envelope with the tickets. The cabbie had 
found the envelope, which had Jones's 
name on it. remembered where he had 
picked him up, went back to the build- 
ing. asked the maintenance people if they 
knew where Bill Jones's oflicc was and 
left the envelope on his desk. end 
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"I am your 
Servant!” 



"My name is Guide-Mafic. I work for 
you from dusk till dawn. I sit on the top 
of your car's dash and look down the 
highway at night. I automatically Switch 
your headlights from bright to dim even 
faster than you can whenever you meet 
an oncoming car. I let you concentrate 
on driving. I come highly recommended 
as a safety and convenience accessory 
on General Motors cars. I cost so little 
and am so wonderfully trouble-free I don't 
know why everyone doesn't put me to 
work. Ask for me on your '63 General 
Motors car. Ask for me by my name..." 

AUTOMATIC 

HEADLIGHT 

CONTROL 

guide:- 

MATIC 

GUIDE UMP DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP..AN.OeRGON.INO. 


Why do more people save 
at Full Service Commercial Banks 
than anywhere else? 

(BECAUSE IT HELPS THEM BUILD THEIR FINANCIAL FUTURE. READ HOW.) 



Most people choose one of these three 
places for their savings; 

A savings and loan associalion, which 
may pay a little higher return on sav- 
ings, but is engaged mostly in making 
home loans. 

A mutual savings bank (common in 
the East), which also may offer a little 
higher earnings but is— again— involved 
primarily in making home loans. 

A Full Service commercial bank, 
which sometimes pays a little less on 
savings than the other two. (We'll talk 
about their loans later.) 

Despite this apparent disadvantage, 
Full Service hanks are America's most 
popular place to save money. You have 
probably guessed why. 

People with plans prefer a 
Full Service commercial bank 
Unlike other financial institutions, Full 
Service commercial banks are not re- 
stricted to making only a few types of 
loans. On the contrary, they can offer 


loans and other services that no other 
institution can duplicate: checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts, trust services, 
home loans, personal loans, auto loans, 
farm and business loans — full banking 
services and counsel, all under one roof. 

How do you get established 
with a Full Service bank? 

Just do three things: 

1. Do all your banking business with 
a Full Service bank, both checking and 
savings accounts. Keep these accounts 
active and try to maintain fairly rea- 
sonable balances. 

2. Gel acquaint.- /ith one or more of 
the bank's officers so that you know 
where you stand financially right now. 
A good way to do this is to fill out a 
Personal Financial Statement for the 
bank's file. Your banker can help you 
with this. 

3. Use one of the bank’s low cost loans 
whenever you need a little extra cash. 
Paying the loan back as promised will 
do wonders for your credit reputation. 



The rest comes naturally 
Pretty soon, you'll find "they know you 
at the bank.” And you’ll find, too, that 
they’re ready to help you grow finan- 
eially in a dozen different ways — 
through advice on how to manage your 
income to credit references and a good 
credit rating. 

Most important of all, they’re ready 
to help you by lending you money at 
low bank rates for any useful purpose. 
The slightly lower earnings you may get 
on your savings are usually more than 
offset by lower rates on loans. In short, 
many people do their saving at a Full 
Service commercial bank so they can 
do their borrowing easier and less ex- 
pensively from the same bank. 


If you haven't already decided on a 
Full Service bank as your “financial part- 
ner,” it isn’t too early to start right now. 



Your Full Service 


Commercial Bank 



Sports 

Illustrated 

tANUAiir 1«. 1M3 


MILLENNIUM FOR U.S. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY IO€Rri GERDTS 


SKI RACING 


At long last the U.S. Ski Association moves to 
give America's best young racers the kind of 
training they need to compete on equal terms 
against European stars by ARTHUR ZICH 



COHTINUCO 


SKI RACING .•mlimirJ 


"IT’S GOING TO SHOW WHEN 
WE GET TO INNSBRUCK” 


O n the cold summit of the mountain at Vail, Colo., the 
air was still as glass. The .snow crunched as a ski in- 
structor glided off the chair lift and skated to the head of 
one of the trails. There he stopped and hung a small sign on 
a line across the head of the run. Its messiige: “Closed for 
Race Practice." 

These four words announced, as dramatically as a Broad- 
way marquee, the opening of a new era in American com- 
petniNC skiing. The trail was indeed closed to recreational 
skiing. But it was w ide open to a special kind of racing. For 
the first time on American slopes, an Olympic Alpine train- 
ing camp was being conducted. Belter yet. it was being 
conducted more than a year before the opening of the I9(>4 
Winter Olympics at Innsbruck, so that the best young racers 
could learn and be remembered by the Olympic coaches 
before the t.S. team tryouts reach their climax in early 
spring. Best of all. it was well conducted. And about time. 

"These kids arc learning here." said Bob Beattie. l.'.S. 
Olympic ski coach, a roaring, hoarse-xoiced blond who 
thinks in positive platitudes. “You can't win a race if you 
think you're coming in fourth. That's what we're here to 
build, and it's going to show up in Innsbruck next year 
when the old LLS.A. gets there." 

It began to show up last winter when Beattie led a very 
young team on a swing through the Eiuropcan circuit, cli- 
maxed by the Federation Internationale de Ski world cham- 
pionships in Chamonix. When that team lirsi took off it 
was. in the great tradition of L'.S. ski racing, undcrorgan- 
i/ed (the competitors had never raced together), under- 
trained (the youngsters had p;iid their way to an informal 
camp in Boulder. Colo.) and underfinanced (they had not 
enough money to gel hack from I uropc). .As a result, the 
racing stables of the Alpine nations were barely able to 
conceal their amusement at the impvwcrished. immature 
L .S. team. 

For the Furopcans. it was a mistake. Beattie, w iciding his 
platitudes ("W hen the going gets tough, the tough get tough- 
er") with astonishing effect, got a rousing performance 
from his racers. They won seven major events and finished 
third behind Austria and France in the world champion- 
ships. Suddcniv, (he U.S. was an international ski power, 
and the racers l>cgan to think as positively as their coach, 
“The biggest thing we learned at Chamonix." stiid Chuck 
I'errics. the lithe 23-ycar-old who snatched the prestigious 
Hahnenkamm slalom title from the Austrians, “was that 
those guys really could be beaten." 

While berries was learning this basic lesson, back in the 
Slates something else very basic was hapjvening. The U.S. 
Ski Association was acquiring money -and a home - for its 
team. Ralph l>;s Roches, chairman of the American Inter- 
national Ski Competitions bund, somehow hypnotized hun- 
dreds of people into giving money. By the lime he was 
through, the team had S90,000 to meet S65.0(X) in expenses; 
the extra S25.()00 was carried forward to the current year. 
Since then the AISCF has come into more money, the 
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Lcokmg pert end pretty despite crash helmet and bulky 
racing goggles. Virginia Birimisa (right). Mt. Shasta. 
Calif., chatters at top of downhill course, while Eleanor 
Bennett. St. Regis, Mont, waits to start down wUh her. 


Practicing racer's crouch. Jack Turturici. San Carlos. 
Calif., booms down Vail course on tirst'day. Later, un- 
happy at poor snow conditions, he left for home, the only 
one of 73 candidates who failed to stay full two weeks. 





SKI RACING 


With the brilliant wmttr sun at her back, 
Barbara ferries, best of the girt racers 
at the Olympic training camp, dives 
through $ slalom gate on a praeiice run. 


At a twiSt parly on Christmas £ve after 
skiing practice. U.S Junior Champion 
Cathy Nagel (center) teams to gyrate 
from slalom specialist Jimmy Heuga. 



higgcst bundle dcti%ered bv the Skiers Training Trust, a 
newly formed group of C hicago businessmen who were fed 
up with the ski team's perpetual lack of training facilities. 
The Trust donated SIO.OtK) to be used lo start an Alpine 
training camp for American racers. The resort owners at 
Vail then stepped forwanl and announced that Vail's 
mountain and lifts would be available, free, from Dec. 22. 
1%: to Jan. 4. 196,T 

The 73 racers who arrived were the licst of the nation's 
present and future ski talent. There were 10 members of 
last year's 1 IS team, and a wide supporting east of notice- 
ably talented youngsters. They began learning right assay. 
Vicki Jones, only 13. from Tahoe City. Calif., learned boss 
far It was to the top. "Sure. I ssani to ski right." she said 
as she practiced her eshausting racer's crouch, "but it's 
more than that, 1 fui\ f to ski right. Look how far I have to 
go competitively." A hit later she fell heavily in the thin, 
rutted snow, hanged her helmcicd head hard and bur.st into 


tears. But not tears of pain. "I just can't do anything right." 
she sobbed and then came out hy herself, solunlarily. the 
next day. Christmas Day. to practice some more. Brilliant 
Cathy Nagef. 14 but already national junior down hill cham- 
pion. learned that it might not be so far up after all. "W hen 
I first came here." she said quietly, looking around at a 
roomful of racers. thought sonic of these skiers ssere 
gods. Bui 1 found out even gods make mistakes." 

Veterans Buddy Werner and Ciordy I aton learned that 
what Beattie wanted was perseverance and tough condition- 
ing. "Don't tell ficatlie we've had four runs." s;ud Idilon to 
VN erner one afternoon. "He'll gel the idea we ought to have 
eight." As for Beattie, he learned that at last the U.S. ski 
coach has the time and the place to build the discipline and 
the cHan and provide the downhill training that a team 
must have to win at an Olympics. "Next year." he s;iid as 
camp broke, "when someone taps us on the shoulder for 
Innsbruck, we'll be ready end 



SOCCER’S RELIGIOUS CIVIL WAR 


Scotsmen salute the new year with an annual orgy of violence and prejudice as they rally for the Catholic 
Celtics or Protestant Rangers — a tradition that the leaders of both faiths find themselves powerless to halt 


T fu' ncwNpapciN -.i) N»>lciiinl> lhat it is 
mercl> anoihcr football maicli. Iful 
aclualK the Neu Year's soccer game in 
Cilasgou. Scotland is less a game I hail an 
excuse for an iinbi idlctl ouibreak re- 
ligious bigot r>. Dow n the sears, since the 
series of etmlests between a Protestant 
and a Catholic team Ix'gan.a stadium has 
been burned, a plaver has be’cn killed 
and there have heeii countless other 
casualties, mosllv unrcporled hv news- 
papers. which would never admit that 
ihfir readers would do any such thing. 

Oddly, the lirsi game between the 
CatholicCeltiesand the Protestant Rang- 


ers. back in the ISSOs. was so trouble- 
free lhat after the Celtics' 5 Z victorv all 
the plavci's went out for an evenng of 
beery conviviality. 1 tir several years 
iheieafler relations were eivilj/cd if not 
warm. Then came the riot of I VOy. \lilfed 
when oflicials would not allow an over- 
time after the Rangers and Celtics had 
played to a tic. the crowd went Iveiserk. 
Stoked by whisky, a btmlirc of shattered 
goalposts spread its llames into the stadi- 
um. Ilremen's lu'ses were slashed hy 
knives. 5S constables and dozens ofspec- 
taioTs were injured and it lov'V a cavalry 
charge to stop the brawling. 


Now lhat such a precedent had been 
established, the tempo picked up. Three 
years later a number of sirtnigly anti- 
Cal hoi ie ship workers moved to Cilasgow 
from I Isier in Northern Ireland, and the 
Rangcr-Ccltic matches proved an excel- 
lent place t<’ expose their religious preju- 
dices. Similarly .a sports paper began ridi- 
culing Celtic playcrv as Neanderthal men 
dressed in shabby IrtshcoMiime. By iy.1l. 
when a talented young Celtic goalkeeper 
was accidentally killed by a Ranger’s 
kick to the head, the game had deterio- 
rated into a form of xvar. 

So it remains today. Although the 



Ov«r«xubtranl fans, before, (faring and after match, are often spearheads 
of pitched battles between rival camps. This year an army of police man- 
aged to keep order in stadium by arresting drunks before trouble started. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GERRY CRANHAM 



Celtics <slrip«d uniforms) attack Ranger 
goat as their supporters (below) wsi-e 
colors and cheer them on. Displaying 
flags and banners and singing certain 
partisan songs are forbidden by police, 
who know such activity leads to riots. 



RELIGIOUS WAR 


Celtics allow non-C'atholics on (heir 
team, the Rangers are exclusively Protes- 
tant. "I den\ we promote this antago- 
nism for business ends." says a Ranger 
officer talthough the game enables both 
clubs to pay yearly dis idends of 20' , to 
30', >. but he admits. "If I advocated 
a ( atholic for the Rangers I would be 
blackballed forever out of city life.” 

The program for this year's match car- 
ried an ominous warning: "Stringent 
measures will be taken by the police 
against disorderly behavior b> any spec- 
tator. This includes the waving of flags 
or banners of any description or the sing- 
ing or chanting of any words we at the 


Celtic fan gives ftis opinion ( unusually mild, 
considering the precedents) of one Ranger 
goal. Leaving the grounds after his team's 
victory (b«low), a Ranger supporter is well 
supplied to continue celebration. Local pa- 
pers seldom report postgame street fights. 


stadium never want to hear.” What 
words'? To understand this allusion, it 
must first be explained that just as the 
game of soccer spread from this cold, 
grim island south across (he world, so the 
New World is now redressing the balance 
of the Old. It is from Latin America that 
the ( eltic fans have borrowed their new 
chant, with its clap-clap-clap: "Cel-r/r. 
c ha-cha-cha! ('el-t;r. chu -cha-cha!*' 
to which the Ranger fans have been 
responding: "Curse the Pope, cha-cha- 
cha! Curse the Pope, cha-cha-chal” It 
IS an old joke in Cilasgow that the 
Rangers have more supporters than the 
Celtics because it is easier to say "Curse 


the Pope" than "Curse the Moderator 
of the Cieneral Assembly of the C hurch 
of Scotland." 

Mercifully, this year's game, a 4 0 
blit/ by the Rangers, went off with limited 
bottle-bashing and lighting, There were 
only 14 arrests and a small number of 
litter cases. Will the war go on forever? 
Probably, unless the Rangers liberalize 
their rule against Catholic players. One 
hopeful suggestion was put forward by 
a Marist brother recently: "Until a 
Catholic Ranger scores against a Celtic 
team." he wrote, "the tension will per- 
sist. Then the rabble will be bewildered 
and all its fire extinguished." end 
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some taste too strong... 
some taste too light... 


Viceroy’s got— the taste that’s ri^t! 



Fresh idea, fresh roof, fresh air; Mercury’s Breezeway Design 



Even with side windows closed, fresh air flows in, smoke and stale air flow 
out. The key: Mercury’s Breezeway window. Open fresh air controls, close side 
windows and vent panes, lower power-operated rear window slightly. Flo- 
Thru action circulates air gently, silently, through car and out rear window. 
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MONTEREY- MONTEREY CUSTOM-S-55 


COMET • METEOR ■ MONTEREY; PRODUCTS OF 


MOTOR COMPANY • UINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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Arnold yWWfc ” Onl y K.9 5 Plus Postage . . 
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Id Palmer 


Your Mercury and Lincoln Continental 
Dealer Invites You To Watch . . . 


Arnold T^alnier 
and Pla.^er 
l(‘ani n|) on 
CIIALLEViE 


(K)EE 


STARTS 
SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 12 
OVER ABC-TV 

Check local listings for times. 
(Each Saturday match has a 
repeat show on Sunday.) 


FAT, SASSY AND SENSATIONAL 


I I requires patience to understand 
I’hiJanion Webster Rodgefs. or Phil 
Rodgers-Perdido Bay. as The Profession- 
al Golfers’ Association lists him. Rodg- 
ers (see cover) is 24. with crew-cut blond 
hair, a face full of freckles and a stom- 
ach that gently overlaps his belt. He 
looks a lot like Jack Nicklaus. so much 
so that people are always coming up to 
him and saying. "Hi. Jack.” This bugs 
him. He believes it should be the other 
way around— but Phil Rodgers would 
think that, for he is the brashest, loud- 
est. cockiest man in golf. 

Rodgers has spent only one full year 
on the pro tour, but he wouldn't hesitate 
to tell Arnold Palmer what is wrong with 
his swing. "I have a mental picture of 
everyone's swing.” he says, "i can tell 
when a guy is off." Rodgers offers such 
pronouncements in the kind of boom- 
ing voice usually reserved for shouting 
"l-orc!" When he says "Good morning" 
It sounds more like a challenge than a 
greeting. He has an unsettling habit of 
interrupting people in mid-sentence with 
"huh?" or "what?" and his language has 
made many a gallery blush. 

As for his golf game, it is good and he 
diHJsn’t mind saying so. On the final day 
of the 1962 Los Angeles Open someone 
a^ked one of the pros if he thought 
Rodgers, who was leading the tourna- 
ment, might feel the pressure. "Heck, 
no.” said the pro. "He won’t feel a thing 
because he thinks he’s three limes better 
than he really is." Rodgers, as if to prove 
the point, shot a record-breaking 62 
to win. 

What annoys some pros mo.st of all is 
that this year Phil Rodgers may be every 
bit as good as he thinks he is. In 1962 he 
earned S32.0(K). I lih best on the circuit. 
He won tournaments in Los Angeles and 
Tucson, and finished third in both the 
British Open —where the press was high- 
ly critical of his bumptious behavior— 
and the L'.S. Open. He might very well 
have won the L'.S. Open, where he was 
only two strokes back, had his tee shot 
on the 17th hole in the first round not 
landed in a spruce tree. The ball was 


stuck in a branch about waist-high and 
Rodgers, rather than take a two-stroke 
penalty, elected to swing at it with his 
sand iron. Three swings later the ball 
was still nestled in the branch. On the 
fourth swing it fell, and Rodgers fin- 
ished the hole with an 8. Now. months 
later, he can laugh about the incident. 
He even considered sending Christmas 
cards showing a golf ball wedged in the 
branches of a Christmas tree. 

A vicious game 

Though Jack Nicklaus won the L.S. 
Open, members of the PGA are divided 
as to which of the two. Rodgers or 
Nicklaus. was the best rookie on the 
pro tour. "Rodgers has more shots," 
says Bob Goalby. "And he’s got con- 
fidence you can't believe." 

"rvc never seen a player with more 
innate ability," says Paul Runyan, a 
former PGA champion, Runyan, who 
leaches at the La Jtilla (Calif.) Country 
Club, is one of the few people whose ad- 
vice Rodgerswill follow. "You play best 
when you’re vicious, Philip." Runyan 
.said to him recently. "If you must wear 
your cockiness on your sleeve to play 
well, then do it." 

Rodgers is not a big hitter like Nick- 
laus or Palmer, but he is straight, and 
long enough. It is his short game, how- 
ever. that makes him a winner. "That 
little man can knwk down a chip shot 
or one of those tough putts as well as 
anybody." says Howie Johnson, a lour- 
ing pro. "He hasn’t been out here long, 
but he’s learned real quick." 

l.carn he has. but not through any 
great camaraderie with his fellows. He 
has few close friends, and when he is on 
the lour he usually rooms by himself. 
"I'm the Lone Ranger," he says. "1 like 
to Slay in my room, watch television and 
go to sleep when I want to. 1 even order 
dinner in my room.” 

Food is important to Rodgers, and he 
eats with intensity. "He’s an ubsuluie 
glutton," says Paul Runyan. "His weight 
is the only thing that could keep him 
from being a groat golfer.” Rodgers is 


only 5 feet 8 — "I'm really 5 feet ' he 

says, "but 5 feet 8 sounds a lot lallcr'’ 
— and he weighs between 180 and 200 
pounds. A typical Rodgers breakfast is 
juice, fried eggs, a steak, hashed brown 
potatoes and toast. When he has fin- 
ished, he will pat his stomach and say. 
“Agh! I feel like a blimp, fat and sassy." 

Runyan recalls sharing a room with 
Rodgers in Rochester during the 1956 
L .S. Open. Rodgers was 1 8 and an ama- 
teur, and Runyan wanted to help Phil 
cut dow n on expenses. "1 needed a room 
anyway," says Runyan. "All Phil had to 
pay was the difference between a singl: 
and double, about S2. We ate together 
every night and I never saw anything 
like it- My bill would come to S.L Phil's 
would be about S7. He'd cal everything 
in sight, shrimp, fruit cocktail, steak 
enough for three people. Then he'd lie 
awake at night burping and belching and 
wonder why he couldn't sleep." 

Overeating hurt Rodgers' golf game 
during the latter half of 1962. "I had 
gout." he says, "My toes started to swell. 
Too much rich food." To get in shape 
for the 1963 tour he started on a train- 
ing program of careful eating, calisthen- 
ics and running on the beach outside his 
home — an absolutely Spartan regimen 
by his standards. 

Rodgers lives in a sunny apartment 
in Mission Bay Park near San Diego. 
(Perdido Bay in Florida pays Phil to en- 
dorse its name. As yet it doesn't even 
have a golf course. ) In the apartment he 
has a stereophonic record player that he 
likes to turn up to full volume and that 
he leaves on when he goes out. Ho has a 
bed as w idc as u fairway, a bureau full of 
cashmere sweaters — 22 of them at last 
count — and an ice bucket with party 
gags written on it, one of which is: "Try 
being nice to a girl and what docs it get 
you — married." Rodgers is single. 

He also owns a blue Thunderbird that 
he enjoys driving at dazzling speeds 
through the La Jolla hills overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean, He hopes to build a 
house in the hills when he has quit the 
tour. "I want a yacht, loo." he sjiys. 
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Phil Rodgers says what he thinks, 
thinks that he's great, and plays 
almost as well as he says he does 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


■‘Not a Intlc one. a biy one. And 1 \saiH 
to learn to fish. I've never had much time 
ftir that." 

Rodgers has never had nnieh time for 
anything but golf. His father. Harry 
Rodgers, was always an avid golfer, and 
Phil, tagging along on trips to the driv- 
ing range, started early. When he was 
8 his father took him to Presidio Hills, 
a pitch-and-puti course in San Oiego 
owned by a leathery little pro named 
Al Abrego. Rodgers is left-handed, but 
Abrego taught him to swing right- 
handed. probably after some argument. 
"He was always a positive boy." says 
Abrego. ''Very sure of himself. He 
wanted to do everything his way. But he 
was smart, loo. Whenever he saw a good 
player he watched him closely to see 
what lie could learn." 

Phil spent the long aflcrnoons of his 
youth playing and replaying the 18 short 
holes at Presidio Hills, and this is prob- 
ably the reason his short game is eseep- 
tional. "He was crary about golf," says 
Abrego. "He was always the last one to 
leave." Phil kept a club by his bed that 
he swung before going to sleep and upon 
waking up. He hit practice shots hy the 
hour, his father doing the shagging. 
When he was 10. his father entered him 
in his first tournament. Phil can still re- 
member his scores — 1 16. 1 10; 1 1 2. 1 10 — 
and most of the shots he hit. At 1 1 he 
won his first tournament. "The trophy 
was bigger than Phil was." recalls Har- 
ry Rodgers. 

His parents were divorced when he 
was 16 and he and his younger brother 
stayed with their mother, hut Phil's fa- 
ther still dominated his golf career. "His 
father was nervy enough, or interested 
enough, to see that Phil always played 
with good players." says I’aul Runyan. 
I larry Rodgers' intense interest may have 
helped Phil's golf game, but it created 
friction between the two. Phil still sees 


DISSATISFIED WITH SCORE iinj Wllh fur- 
cnjii press lhal iambjsled his nuiiners, Rodgers 
wow Is at his card during i he I ^<'2 Hriiish 0|vn. 
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fAT AND SASSY .,mlif,u4-J 


his father, but the reialionship obviously 
is eoo!. 

Newspaper clippings from a collection 
of scrapbooks his mother keeps tlescribe 
Phil's progress: sas dikjo's Ntwfsr 
ttOll- SIAK ... IN IHt IRAOniON 0|- 
nil 1 Y C'ASCfR. CiKNK I II Tl FR ANO MICKfcY 
WKit.ni. I here arc Roixo Rs w ins clips, 
first about stale, then out-of-state tour- 
naments. .And finally there are clips about 
the really important tournaments, the 
National Collegiate, the U.S. Amateur 
and the I'.S. Open. 

Scare 'em and beat 'em 

In those same stories, adjectives begin 
to appear describing the young man. 
words like brash, bt>ld. cocks- "1 used 
to act crKkv on purpose." he says. "I 
figured I could scare the other kids. [ 
thought I could make them want to beat 
me so much they'd play had." It is said 
that when Phil arrived m Columbus. Cia. 
for the I‘f55 International Jaycee tourna- 
ment. he announced to a crowded club- 
house porch that he would be the winner 
and that everyone else might as well go 
home. Rodgers denies this. "A reporter 
asked me how I expected to do and 1 
told him I expected to win," he says. 
Rodgers did win. too, by one stroke. "It 
should have been 10 strokes." he now 
adds. "I had a lousy last round." 

I hat same year Phil overslept on the 
first day of the Nevada Junior golf cham- 
pionship. Me phoned the golf club. "I'll 
be a little late for my starting time," he 
said jauntily, "ril be there just as soon 
as I get dressed and have a bile to eat." 
He was told to be on the first tec m 1 1 
minutes or else he would be withdrawn 
from the loiirnaiiient. Rodgers made it 
m nine, shtvlaces untied, munching on 
a doughnut. 

It was in the 1957 National .Amateur 
m Brookline. Mass, that brcc/ty Pliil got 
involved in one of his more unpleasant 
incidents. He was playing Bob Roos. a 
San I rancisco amateur. On the 12th 
hole Roos drove down the middle of the 
fairway. Rodgers into the rough, "Phil 
took out a wooden cliih." recalls Roos. 
"He banged ii dtmn in the rough about 
three or four times. Now I could see the 
ball. He took out another wood and 
again banged it down a few times. Then 
he hit the ball well out on the fairway. 
1 hit my shot and then went over to him. 
‘I'm sorry. Phil,' 1 said, 'but I have to 
call the hole on you. You improved 
your lie.' He thought it over u min- 



ute and then very graciously answered. 
‘\’ou’re right. Boh.' As we walked toward 
(he green. I said. ‘Phil, there are people 
around the green and there is no reason 
to stir up questions. \Ve might as well 
hit up and play through for fun.' He 
agreed this would be wise. \N'e both hit 
close to the pin and I picked up the balls. 
Then he challenged me. ‘You can't have 
the hole, because you didn't hole out.' 
he said. I protcsied. but eventually we 
had to call the I SCi.A officials. They 
ruled in my favor." Rodgers had been 
willing to give up the hole on the techni- 
cal possibility that he might have im- 
proved his lie. but having been given a 
chance to get it back on another rule 
interpretation, he couldn't resist trying. 

Nor di>cs Rodgers hesitate to rule 
against himself, l.ast year in the Masters, 
playing with Byron Nelson, Rodgers 
penalized himself a stroke when his ball 
took a half turn as he was about to hit 
it. "I never saw it move." said Nelson. 
"That showed me what kind of man he 


is." And in the U.S, Open. Rodgers 
thought he should be penalized an ad- 
ditional stroke on the disastrous I7th 
hole Kxausc the hall falling from the 
spruce tree hit the shaft of his club. Joe 
Dey. the USfiA olTicial. ruled otherwise. 

After he finished high schiHil Rodgers 
entered the University of Houston, a 
sort of training camp for aspiring pro 
golfers. In his one varsity season, 1958, 
he won all three college tournaments he 
entered — the B<irdcr Olympics, Missouri 
\alley Conference and National Colle- 
giate. "Phil knew more about golf than 
any kid vse've ever had here." says Coach 
Dave Williams. "But I couldn't under- 
stand him. I never knew what the guy 
was going to say. After he heat Deane 
Beman in the second round of the Na- 
tional Collegiate in W'illiamslown. Mtiss. 
I went up to shake hands wi(h him. 
’That's the last time (hat'll ever happen,’ 
he yelled to me, ‘What do you mean, 
Phil'.'' I asked. 'That's the last lime I'll 
ever he over par on this track,' he said. 
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11 was. too. and that course has 60 traps." 

Rodgers dropped out of Houston and 

joined the Marines in 1959. but not ex- 
actly to see the world. He spent most 
of his two service years in San Diego 
playing golf. He turned pro while he 
was still a Marine and played inn few 
minor tournanienis. but did not Join the 
tour until he was discharged in mid- 1 96 1 . 

Rodgers’ Marine duty did little to curb 
his attitude or his temper, as the pros 
quickly found out. "He uses some pretty 
strong language without bothering to 
see who might be listening." Arnold 
Palmer once said. One such instance was 
at the U.S. Open last year. Rodgers had 
just linished the I3lh hole on the linal 
round. "It was the hole that beat me." 
says Rodgers. "I had just chipped in at 

12 and I needed six pars to win. I was 
all keyed up and I tried to get fancy with 
my tee shot. I stuck it m a trap, came 
out SIX feet from the pin. but missed the 
putt and ended up with a bogey 4." 

As Rodgers came off the green he un- 


leashed a torrent of words that would 
have shocked a drill sergeant, to say 
nothing of the sedate gallerv at Oak- 
mont. "It’s a bad habit of mine." he ad- 
mits. "rm trying to break it. When I 
gel hot. I've just got to let it out. Then 
it’s gone." 

When Rodgers turned pro he handed 
over his business affairs to Ted Woolley, 
u tall, robust man in his early 60s. Wool- 
Icy is president of Golfcraft. a manu- 
facturer of golf clubs in Escondido. 
Calif. Rodgers, along with Doug Ford. 
I.loyd Mangrum and a few other pros, 
endorses Golfcraft clubs. Woolley also 
advises Rodgers what tournaments to 
enter and what other products to associ- 
ate himself with. Woolley collects Phil’s 
earnings, banks them, and doles out a 
weekly salary to him. But. above all. 
Woolley is a friend, a mature inlluence 
on u young man. 

"I don’t think Phil’s ill-mannered." 
says Woolley, "although some people 
will try to talk me out of it. He’s a lonely 


kid. and I think he needs someone to 
look out for him. You know what's be- 
hind all that bluster of his? Insecurity. 
He’s immature and he's got a lot of 
growing up to do. 

"I’ll tell you the sort of thing Phil’s 
apt to do. He got back from Singapore 
reeenily and came into the office. He 
didn't shake hands: he just stood there 
in the doorway as if he'd been away fwe 
minutes. I think he was embarrassed to 
show any emotion. If it is really defiance 
he is showing, then il should he kicked 
out of him. Sooner or later he's got to 
learn that the world diKsn'i owe Phil 
Rodgers a living." 

\\oolle> is rough or gentle with Rodg- 
ers. depending on the situation. Recently 
Phil was angry when il looked as if the 
PGA would keep him from playing «n the 
Mexican Open, "They can't tell me what 
to do." he grumbled. "Took." Woolley 
told him. "If they told Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Snead what to do. they am tell 
you." Later Phil asked him if he could 
base a new golf umbrella he saw in 
Wtxilley's office. "We only give these to 
good players, Phil.’' Woolley told him, 
"but we'll make an exception in your 
case." 

Rodgers has another friend in his sec- 
retary. Mrs. Beverley Mungle. She pays 
Rodgers' bills, answers his mail and 
makes his reservations when he is on 
tour. "All 1 do is play the golf," Phil 
says. It is at home with her and her hus- 
band. Chuck, that Phil appears most at 
ease. He will wander in at almost any 
time of day. check the icebox for a soft 
drink, slouch into an easy chair and dis- 
appear behind a newspaper. Mrs. Mungle. 
like W'oolley. lakes no funny business 
from him. Once recently, when Rodgers 
was slumped behind the paper, she asked 
him a question. He mumbled his reply. 
"What did you say?" she asked. He 
mumbled again. She got up from the 
couch, reached over the top of the pa- 
per. grabbed Rodgers by the hair and 
pulled hard. "Philamon Webster." she 
demanded, "what did you say?" 

Thai's the way to handle Phil Rodg- 
ers. IX'spite all the loud talk and super- 
ficial bravado, despite all the bluster that 
may or may not be designed to rattle op- 
ponents and win golf tournaments, de- 
spite being the Lone Rangcrand seeming 
to like it. this is a pleasant young man 
when he wants to be. Whenever he tries 
to he anything else, someone should give 
his hair a good yank. end 
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PHC3TOGRAPHS BY JOHN JAY 


"[ never in my life anylliing like //,*’ 

Stein Eriksen, an Olympic skiing champion 
who is familiar with icy landscapes from the 
Alps to the Andes. Eriksen {second from left) 
stands on New Zealand's Mt. Ruapehu with 
fellow skiers watching the steam from a live 
volcano rising out of the clouds, an awesome 
enough sight. But the .scene he spoke of with 
.such wonder m y/.v the face of the Tasman gla- 
cier. '"fou can visualize such formations in ice 
cream," he .says, "hut to .see the tremendous 
walls around you, ice-cream puffs high os 70- 
story buildings. . . Some of the things that 
awed Stein are visible on the following pages. 

A TRIP 
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The forbidding darkness of a chasm 100 feet deep contrasts 
vividly with the ice-white world of the surface where 
Stein Eriksen risks a crossing on a narrow snow bridge. 










The puff of snow in his tracks is the only sign of motion 
in a vast and eerie snowscape as Stein Eriksen skis over 
an ice chamber hollowed out by the great Tasman glacier. 




THE BACK OF BEVOISJO •■■nlinwil 


WCIMCERLAIMC’S SNEAKY 
SPECIFICS 


Appealing as ihc snow may look, a glacier can be a dangerous 
place for a skier. It is a living, moving thing, l-'ormaiions 
change, crevasses open and close and tliere arc no trees, rocks 
or landmarks of an_\ kind to provide direction or even perspec- 
tive. A condition known as “whiteout" may result, in vvhicli all 
directions, up. down, north, south, east and west are lost, And 
so is the skier. 

Stein Eriksen skied the Tasman glacier for moviemakers 
John and Lois Jay. who have long wanted to record skiing in 
Australia and New Zealand. The Jays have made ski color lilms 
around the world for 2.1 years, and they waited 10 for friends 
down under to say the time was right and the sport had grown 
enough to justify a movie there. As part of this film they de- 
cided to fly to a spot where skiing is above all breathtaking — 
the Tasman glacier. 10.000 feet up in New Zealand's Mt. Cook 
area. The Tasman is moving only three feet a day, a rate some- 
what less treacherous than that of other glaciers in the Southern 
Alps range. A Cessna 180. piloted by an expert familiar with the 
area's freakish air current.s as well as the surface tricks of the 
changing Tasman, was used as a ski lift, enabling the party to 
explore the variety of frozen slopes presented by the glacier. 

Eriksen came away awed by what he saw and eager enough 
to return, but prospective Tasman sportsmen should know that 
if all that whiteness looks like fine powder snow, it has a curious 
consistency. "Tl is," Stein says, "a little tike skiing in cement." 


I. ike an emperor of ice cream. Eriksen peers down from 
a height that he reached hy stow sidestepping. 
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Premium quality WITHOUT the premium 
price'. Sweet or Dry with just the right 
verve to give a cocktail the “master 
mixer’s" touch. Try them and see. 

OlHt lAnOR WINE COVRANY. INC.. HAUUONOSPOIIT. H. Y 
ProtiwCoci ol Wines . . . Champegnes . . Vermouth^ 


THE NEW ARCHITECTURE OF LEISURE 


That Tittle place in the country' has turned into a billion-dollar-a-year business, powerful enough to inspire 
radical changes in building methods and the most exciting domestic architecture being created in America today 


I n a vacation house," says 
Architect t.liot Noves, “you 
have a desire for a kind of 
space and character quite dif- 
ferent from any other type of 
structure. It must be invested 
with a special feeling. It is not 
just another home." 

And Pliot Noyes, and archi- 
tects everywhere, arc sudden- 
ly finding more opportunities 
to “invest a house w ith special 
feeling" than they've ever had 
before. For Americans, who 
already own 1.2 million vaca- 
tion houses, will build 100.000 
more of them, worth a billion 
dollars, in 1%3. Whether built 
on a dune, by a lake, in the 
mountains, woods or desert, 
they all serve a common need 
— getting away from it all. 
Tliey range all the way from 
do-il-yourscif prccul cabins, 
for S695. to S200,0(K) traver- 
tine-floored beach palaces, 
For community planners 
and the building industry, the 
leisure-house business could 
not come along at a better 
time - just at the end of the 
great postwar housing short- 
age. And for the architect 
there arc fresh opportunities 
to create pleasures and de- 
lights. major ingredientsofthc 
place that's designed to hou.se 
a family at play. 

The laboratory in which the 
architect most often feels him- 
self free to create these special 
qualities is the pleasure dome 
he builds for himself and his 


own family. FIc is forced to 
battle with his own budget, 
but he also knows his client. 
There is no one to blame but 
himself if he fails, .so he dares 
to risk his most novel solu- 
tions. The hou.ses that archi- 
tects are designing for them- 
selves today forecast the shape 
of the leisure houses of to- 
morrow. 

One such idea house, im- 
mensely influential if little 
known, is the cottage built 
by the Hungarian-born, Buu- 
haus-trained architect. Mar- 
cel Brcucr. overlooking the 
ponds of the Cape Cod tow n 
ofWellflcet. Brcucr found the 
spot on a motoring trip in 
1943. when he was teaching 
at Harvard, and the site, with 
its tall pine trees and dunes, 
its rugged, dry landscape, ap- 
pealed to him instantly. He 
decided to leave the sloping 
dune with its natural brush 
and pine needle coverage un- 
disturbed and did this by 
■■floating" the house on posts, 
resting on circular concrete 
foundations poured in the 
siind. Not only was the dune 
coverage untouched, but the 
posts took care of the slope 
of the ground. He wanted the 
simplest kind of construction, 
both for economy and be- 
cause the house had to be as- 
sembled at the end of u long 
Sitndy lane. He positioned the 
bathroom and kitchen units 
back to back, thus grouping 


the service pipes into one clus- 
ter column. 

Breucr also figured that he 
would save time and money if 
the walls, of quarter-inch ply- 
wood (later covered with ver- 
tical cedar siding), were as- 
sembled oP the ground. To 
get them into place he used a 
rope-and-tackic rig attached 
to the surrounding pines. 
Opening out from the kitchen 
was the living room, which 
focused on a ccment-bkx:k 
chimney, and the 1 2-foot hung 
porch, suspended on trusses: 
the other end of the house was 
a long corridor with two bed- 
rooms leading off and termi- 
nating in a full-width studio. 
To shield the glass areas he 
extended the roof on the side 
facingsouth. Since l94K.when 
this snug rectangle on stills 
was finished, hurricanes have 
ripped across the area, up- 
rooting some of the tall pine.s. 
but they have left the house as 
solid as before. 

O nce seen, the idea of plac- 
ing a box on stilts and 
floating it over the dune seems 
simplicity it.self. And so docs 
that ubiquitous challenger of 
the last decade, the popular 
A-frame, the granddaddy of 
which is still perched serene- 
ly on the side of a mountain in 
Mill Valley across the Golden 
Gale Bridge. That an equi- 
lateral triangle is one of the 
strongest geometric forms 


conceivable has long been 
known, but the credit of em- 
ploying it first as the basic 
form for a vacation house is 
given, in architectural circles 
at least, to the Bay Area firm 
of Campbell & Wong, w hich 
erected its first one in 1950 
on the minuscule budget of 
S4.500. Tsscntiallyall roof and 
a floor, easy to build, indef- 
initely extendable (one just 
adds more triangles), the A- 
framc has proved flexible 
enough to suit the deep-snow 
Sierras and the searing sun of 
the seashore. 

The A-frame, of course, has 
its drawbacks — one is that 
heat lends to gather high up 
at the peak. A distressed own- 
er of a New Fngland A-frame 
ski lodge has rigged a recircu- 
lating pipe and fan to pull the 
heat back down to the floor, 
where it is needed. But the A- 
framc can also be the basis of 
a structural system capable of 
great spaciousness and drama, 
as has been proved by San 
Francisco Architect Nathan- 
iel Owings. whose SI 00.000 
aerie perched hOO feet above 
the Pacific near Carmel, Calif, 
has been called '■the most 
beautiful house on the most 
beautiful site in the U.S.” 

George Rockrise, another 
San Francisco architect, has 
designed more than 1 50 hous- 
es from Alaska to Florida. 
Rockrise also is an A-frame 
enthusiast, but for his own 

by CRANSTON JONES 
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year-round vucaliun house at 
Squaw Valley he designed a 
square house, a form that he 
dramatized and kept from re- 
sembling u box by placing a 
peaked roof at each corner. 
The floor-to-ceiling glass lets 
in an eyeful of blue sky and 
snow-covered Sierras as well 
as a dramatic underfoot view 
of rock-strewn Squaw Creek, 
a stream that runs right past 
the foot of the house. Archi- 
tect Rockrise wanted a lot for 
his S25.0<X) investment; room 
for himself, wife and two 
children, guest rooms, a big 
communal room and all the 
view he could gel, including 
an outdoor deck for summer 
right over the banks of the 
creek. And to make sure that 
the upstairs wasn't treated as 
second-class territory, he built 
an interior balcony with a 
view through the expanse of 
glass. Now the possessor of 
a year-round vacation lodge 
that can sleep up to IK. he 
feels he has gotten his mon- 
ey's worth, 

O lav Hammarstrom. a Fin- 
nish-b<5rn architect, cre- 
ated a leisure house of great 
beauty on a shoestring S7.50(). 
Hammarstrom resolved not ti> 
cut a single tree on his woodsy 
Cape Cod site. This decision 
forced him to build an elbow- 
shaped house with an unu- 
sual interior perspective that 
appears to add feet to the 
spacious feeling of the liv- 
ing room. At one end of the 
living room there is a raised 
platform for dining Japanese 
fashion, and the slcp-up does 
double duly by serving as a 
bench for the fireplace set in 
the elbow crook. This slight 
elevation also gives a better 
view of the sea. Since the 
sheets of glass that form the 


walls are set below the plat- 
form level, they become all 
but invisible, giving one the 
impression of being in an 
open pavilion. The floor is 
covered with fabrics made by 
Mrs. Hammarstrom. who as 
Marianne Strcngell isa world- 
famou.s weaver. Where's the 
sauna for piping-hot steam 
baths? Hammarstrom is busy 
designing one now. 

S ince the Japanese have 
traditionally been great 
believers in bringing nature 
into the house and projecting 
the house into nature, it is 
not surprising that some age- 
old Japanese solutions have 
appealed to indoor-outdoor- 
living Americans. Among 
them are such stylistic wrin- 
kles as Japanese pitched roofs 
and moon-viewing platforms. 
I. M. Pei. an M.l.T.-and- 
Harvard-trained architect, 
made platform living the es- 
sence of his country house in 
rolling W'estchester County 
above New York City. This, 
like the Breuer house, sits up 
on stilts and looks out over 
the landscape, but Pci made 
the year-round central core 
small and ran a deck around 
the house. The Peis' four chil- 
dren havewhecled beds, which 
they can park where they wish 
on summer nights. The Peis 
themselves like to keep lights 
low us evening comes on and 
let soft light filter in from the 
illuminated garden and trees 
outside. The taste, economy 
and simple elegance of this 
delightful house are pure de- 
sign wizardry; Pei designed 
the frame to use only standard 
prefabricated materials, or- 
ganized to be erected in one 
day, roofed in seven. 

Prefabrieaiion is the secret 
of taking housing out of the 


expensive handicraft area and 
making a second house a rea- 
sonably priced possibility. 
Perry Prentice, editorial ad- 
viser of HoiJsr AM) HoMh. 
pointed out in 1961. '‘No- 
body needs a crystal ball to 
see that tomorrow's house will 
be manufactured in a factory, 
trucked to the site in big mod- 
ular pieces, lifted olT the truck 
with mechanical muscles and 
site-assembled in less than 10 
working days." His prediction 
comes true 400 times every 
day as another prefab is start- 
ed somewhere in the U.S. 
In fact, if the present trend 
toward prefabs continues — 
and one building spokesman 
thinks that prefabbers have 
an $S billion potential, more 
than 12 times the S600 mil- 
lion current sales —then, says 
Prentice, "only fools and mil- 
lionaires will build any other 
way." 

C arl Koch, whose own 
quality Techbuilt houses 
come in some 20-odd prefab 
variations and are turning up 
in mountain and seaside com- 
munities all over the eastern 
seaboard, says; "We have 
been able to get identical 
kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment from Maine to Califor- 
nia for two generations. Now 
people are able to get the same 
whole house in any communi- 
ty across the land, weather or 
no weather, frost or no frost, 
snow or no snow." A sin- 
gle conventional house con- 
sists of about 30.000 separate 
pieces, hand-assembled on the 
site. The advantages of pre- 
fabbing arc the same as any 
factory process; controlled 
conditions, big volume, qual- 
ity control, economy. But 
Koch strongly emphasizes 
that "although the prcl^ab 


house is made in a factory, it 
need not imitate the factory." 
The idea is standardization of 
parts, not monotony of form. 

Other prefab companies all 
across the country arc cater- 
ing to the big vacation-house 
market. The Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association ofTacoma, 
Wash., for instance, offers 18 
different vacation models. A 
brochure showing all houses 
and their floor plans costs 25r. 
For 50c you can buy from 
Potlatch Forests. Inc.. Lew- 
iston. Idaho, a booklet with 27 
plans for "cabin hideaways, 
weekend retreats and year- 
round second homes," Red- 
F-Cut Logs. Oakland. Calif., 
has a three-bedroom log cabin 
for S3.599 plus delivery. Al- 
side Homes Corp. of Akron, 
Ohio, which uses aluminum 
curtain walls. olTers packaged 
houses that range in price 
from 56.900 to S50,(KX). 

Along with this standardi- 
zation. leisure houses arc de- 
veloping all sorts of novel 
forms. California Architect 
Henrik Bull has designed a 
round one. using a 60.000-gal- 
lon redwood wine tank for 
the walls. There are houses 
that pivot to face the sun; 
houses with retractable roofs; 
and houses with swimming 
|xu)ls that come into the liv- 
ing room. Some old-fashioned 
ideas arc also riding hack in 
on the leisure-house vogue: 
gazebos and summerhouses, 
which are being used for en- 
closed cookouts or spillover 
bunk houses. 

H obby areas and family 
rooms — now increasingly 
called "leisure areas" — have 
long been part of American 
suburbia, but as commuting 
time and work hours shorten, 
one room . imunnetl paur ^U 


For the vacation houses architects built for themselves, see following pages 
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NEW ARCHITECTURE 



"I used glass on Ihecorners only." explains San FranciscoArchi- 
tectGeorgeRockriseof his peaked, year- round vacation lodgeal 
Squaw Valley “I wanted an openness in the expansive mam 
room that captured a view of the stream and the bigness of land 
and sky." Snow-covered deck (le(t) overhangs Squaw Creek. 



"The maximum of indoor-outdoor living with the minimum of 
upkeep and maintenance" was the goal of Manhattan Archi- 
tect I. M. Pei when he set about designing his own winter and 
summer weekend house. His family includes four children. 
Around a snug winterized interior core he placed a natural 
spruce wood deck ort all four sides, enclosed it with screens 
that keep out insects and falling leaves. The double prefab 
laminated beams hold recessed lights, but the Peis dine by 
candlelight and reflected glow from the illuminated garden. 
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"Nol a single tree was cut on the site." is the proud 
boast of Olav Hammarstrom, a Finnish-born archi- 
tect. whose Cape Cod cottage cost him only {7.500. 
The bree;eway (right) is closed by a sliding barn 
door; vertical siding has weathered a handsome 
s Iver-gray. The raised Japanese style dining room 
(left) becomes a viewing platform enclosed in glass. 




"I used an old Vermont wall to build my new VermonI house." 
says Harvard-trained Architect Eliot Noyes. By placing weath- 
ered stones against wood forms, then pouring cement, he built 
a textured wall lor one-third the price of a mason built wall. 



"I wanted to keep the natural dune cover, so I 
'floated' the house above the site; the stills 'an- 
chored' in the sand also compensate (or the slope." 
says Marcel Breuer of his trend-selling 1948 house 
on Cape Cod. In 1962 he added a second wing for 
guests (right), connected it by a bridge platform. 
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"No house can do more than hold of a sheer bit of granite on this coast " 
Architect Nat Owmgs says ot his vacation house at Big Sui Calil He anchored 
his 50 foot-long. $100,000 A-lrame to a saddle of concrete used SO-year-old 
redwood planks lor sheathing, created a one time house good for a lifetime." 


NEW ARCHITECTURE 

in the pniivarv iKvcJling is 
not going ti> lukc care of the 
fainilv's leisure problem. Al- 
ready real-csuilc developers 
arc building whole coninnini- 
ties around leisure I'aeililics. 
Among many others (SI. Dee. 
17) IS Rcsion. Na. IX miles 
outside \\ashinglon. D C . 
which is being develoivcd as 
a duster oT seven villages that 
will have an eventual popu- 
lation of TS.tHX), each one 
organired around a sport. 
Water-sports enthusiasts will 
build around the .''5-acre arti- 
ficial lake; golfers' homes will 
front the fairway: horsemen 
will gravitate to a village with 
a eenirai community stable 
and tind the surrounding tirea 
l.iecd with bridle paths. As a 
final touch each house will 
have Its own hitching post'. 

What happens to the man 
who leal'v wants a hideaway, 
away from the cluster and 
crowd’ I vc-n the most remote 
islands may be “discovered. '' 
and progress, m the form of 
snowplows, can pry open any 


mountain fastness. R. Rock- 
miMsier I uller. a farsighted 
designer who .'6 years ago de- 
signed a slriielure that could 
be dropped on the North Role 
from a dirigible, has one an- 
swer- a disposable house. He 
has already designed a light- 
weight geodesic dome forU.S. 
Marines tocarry hy helicopter 
and IS hard at work on a ci- 
vilian model to be made of 
weatherproof cardboard that 
will cost only S45. If that does 
not entible the adventurer to 
slay ahead of the pack he can 
join a new race called ffoniii 
lu/iioiiais. which underwater 
explorer Jaeques-> ves Cou- 
steau predicts will soon come 
into being- As a lirst step. 
Commandant Cousteau is 
right now building on the 
t1oi*r of the Mediterranean 
near Marseille an underwa- 
ter village of prefabricated 
houses that can aeeommo- 
date 20 inbabiianis. Me hopes 
(o have his lirst “seillemont" 
underwater by Icbruary or 
March of this year. 


Ned week a family builds its ideal bouse on a small sunny island the fust in 
asenesof adicles describing the best examplesof the new leisure architecture 
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The sisters had their nerve 


T here HUS drama in each of the seven championships in 
the 1%2 Kail Nationals. But in the women's team event 
there was a bit of sentiment as well, for the winning lineup 
included a pair of sisters. 

The title was taken by Mrs. Stella Rcbner and Mrs. Ali- 
cia Kempner of Los Angeles. Mrs. Teddie Warner of K'air 
Lawn, N.J. and the sisters, Mrs. Kdith Kemp of Miami 
Beach and Mrs. Ann Burnstein of Las Vegas. It qualified 
them to play in the trials that will lead to the selection of 
our women's team for the 1964 World Bridge Olympiad. A 
big win is nothing new for Mrs. Kemp, but for Mrs. Burn- 
stcin the victory meant a trophy for one of the most under- 
rated of the country's top players. Here is a sample of the 
play that brought success for sister Ann. 

Nfiihcr xiih- vulnerable 



PASS PASS PASS 

Opening had; 7 of tUamands 


According to the book definition South's double was for 
penalty, not for takeout, but experts no longer adhere rigid- 
ly to the rule that a takeout double must be made at the first 
opportunity. In this case. South's double said, in cITect: 
“'Partner. I might have doubled for a takeout the first time, 
except that I did not wish to encourage you to bid spades.” 
West's pre-emptive raise of the spade bid made this more 
apparent. Mrs, Kemp then gave her sister a shaded raise, 
for the competitive situation demanded it. 

West's opening lead of the 7 of diamonds was taken by 
East's ace. and a diamond return was won by South's jack. 
When West followed with the deuce of diamonds, it was 
clear that she had begun with only a doubicton. Declarer's 
problem was to draw trumps and. if possible, avoid having 
her king of diamonds ruffed away. So. after giving the mat- 
ter considerable thought, she laid down the king of hearts 
from her hand! 

The result was startlingly successful. W'est won with the 
ace. and East's blank queen fell. West shifted to a spade, 
and South won the trick and drew all of West's trumps. 
Next, declarer, having cashed the last trump and the king of 
diamonds, forced East to come down to four black cards 
behind dummy’s queen-10 of spades and acc-S of clubs. 
Hast kept the king-jack of spades and the king-b of clubs, 
and South now had her choice of end plays. She could lead 
two rounds of clubs and put East in, forcing East to concede 
a spade to North's queen. Or she could lead a spade, giving 
East two spade tricks and forcing a lead away from the king 
of clubs. The two tricks East could take in addition to the 
red aces already cashed brought the defenders' total to only 
four and allowed Mrs. Burnstein to make her contract and 
win the board. 

Note that the normal way of playing the trump suit would 
have resulted in defeat. If South goes to dummy's club ace 
in order to lead a heart from dummy. West will get in with 
the heart ace. Now West can give her partner the lead with 
the club king, and a diamond ruff and a spade trick would 
set the contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

It is sometimes sound tactics — when not vulnerable— to 
press one round higher thah your cards justify in order to 
keep the opponents from a part-score contract they might 
make. Occasionally you even make your bid. kmo 
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Slutting on the farm pond photo by Math S/iau' 


For a better way to take care of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


So many otherwise wcll-ordcrctl {>cople 
unaccountablv lose their touch when 
the subject is personal investments. 

If you’re letting investment cares 
compete with the quiet hours— don’t. 
Ciet hold of The Chase Manhattan 
Hank's Personal Trust Division right 
awav and let it take over. 

Such nuisance details as stock rights 
and record keeping, call dates and 


coujxtns arc Chase Manhattan's dish 
of tea. And. if vou're interested, the 
Personal Trust Division will also go 
out of its way to act as your Executor 
and Trustee, advise you on your in- 
^•cstmcnts and plan your estate with 
you and your lawyer. 

You can talk to the Personal Trust 
Division at The Chase Manhattan 
Bank bv phone at LL2-6605 or arrange 


a meeting liy mail addressed to I Chase 
Manhattan Pla/a. New York 15,N.Y. 

THE O 
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On the downswing and the folhw~ 
through the emphasis should be on 
turning the right hip toward the ball 
and the hole. If the right hip is rotat- 
ing properly, the rest of the body 
turn will follow almost automatically. 


GOLF/ Jack Nicklaus 


Think about one hip 
and they both 
wiii turn correctiy 


If you are pushing your shots to the right instead of hitting 
them long and straight, look to the hip turn as the likely 
trouble spot. You may find that you have restricted your- 
self because of an improper hip turn on the backswing, and 
on the downswing are “sliding" your hips laterally toward 
the target instead of turning them. Both faults will occur at 
the expense of power and accuracy. The following remedies 
can often get you back in the right groove. Most of us are 
right-handed, and it is often easier for us to think in right- 
handed terms. On the backswing. therefore, concentrate 
specifically on turning the right hip away from the ball, 
rather than just generally turning both hips. The result is the 
same, but thinking of it this way makes the movement seem 
less complicated and therefore easier to accomplish correct- 
ly. Be sure to turn the right hip so far that the left hip and 
left shoulder have also rotated enough to be opposite or 
behind the ball. While you are doing this your weight will 
shift back to the right foot. On the downswing, concentrate 
on turning the right hip toward the ball. This will force the 
left hip out of the way, not “slide" it laterally to the left. 
Incorrectly sliding the left side toward the target will re- 
duce the speed of the swing and gel the hands ahead of 
the ball at impact, making a pushed shot inevitable. If 
on the follow-through the front of the body, not the left 
side, is squarely facing the target, it is likely you have 
made a proper hip turn and pivot. It is difficult to say 




The Black Hawks are now the bright hopes 

After establishing a two-year tradition of starting siow and finishing fast, Chicago's rough and tough 
hockey players have suddenly blossomed into an outfit that starts fast and may finish the same way 


T hcv'rc nol as tough as they think 
thc\ are." saiil Toronto's Punch Ini- 
lach. "Thcv'rc a hjg icam. hut whenever 
thev'vc tried to scare us out of the rink 
by outroughing us it has backfired. 1 
hope they keep on trying because we'll 
just keep on beating iheiii." 

With this brave whistle in the ilark. 
the coach of the loronto Maple Leals 
tried last week to dismi.ss the threat of 
his major rivals, the big. bad. bold Chi- 
cago Black Hawks, The only reply of the 
Hawks was to hold grimly to their lirst- 
place tie with Toronto in the NHL. 

Since the Black I lawks won the Stan- 
ley Cup two years ago and barely lost in 
the finals to Toronto last year, and since 
they boast such proved stars as Bobby 
Hull. Stan Mikita and (ioalie Glenn 
Hall, their tirst-plucc status may not 
seem surprising. In recent years, how- 


evei. Chicago's end-of-season successes 
have been aebieved only after notoriously 
slow starts. .At this lime Iasi year, for 
instance, the Chicago team was in fifth 
place with a record of 12 wins. 15 losses 
and l2lies,Now it is first w ith IS II y. 
Since the Black Hawks habitually come 
on like gangbusters in the second half of 
the season, it scenis possible they could 
turn what remains of the current league 
race into a romp. "There is no doubt 
about It." says Toe Blake, whose Mont- 
real Canadiens have linished lirst for the 
past live years and who never admits even 
the possibility of defeat. "Chicago is one 
of the teams we must beat." Less habilii- 
ady victorious teams (ike fifth-place New 
York and sisih-placc Boston have not 
managed to win a single game from 
C' hicago all season long. 

The remarkable fact about this win- 


ning record is that Chicago has achieved 
it while scoring fewer goals than even 
(he last-phae Bruins. .Mibough (ioalie 
Hall is having one of his best years to 
dale, and Stars Hull and Mikita continue 
to give stellar performances. Chicago's 
success has been earned not so much by 
its big names and their big play as by ilie 
unassuming rank and tile. Only four 
Black Hawks are listed among the 
league's top ifO scorers, yet in the kind of 
Statistic dear to baseball fans, young 
Kenny Uharram. who ranks .Msl in the 
point parade, is shown to he one of the 
most valuable forwards on the ice. .A 
breakdown of NH 1. statistics foi the liisi 
25 games gives Wharram credit for the 
most "net goals" in the league— 1 5. This 
means that during the lime Wliairam 
was on the ice Chicago scored 15 more 
goals than its opponents and thus, in an 
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unspectacular way. won hockey games. 

Throughout the season The Black 
Hawks have supplatileil an occasional 
luck of spectacular offense with a thor- 
oughly spectacular defense and an us- 
sault-and-battery checking style that 
wears dou n opponents while disorganiz- 
ing their offensive patterns, “They arc 
the toughest team we play." says Toron- 
to's million-dollar forward. I rani; Ma- 
hovlich. giving the lie to his boss's words. 

This sudden rcaliziUion of the Black 
H;iwks' long-latent power represents the 
flowering of live years of patient culti- 
vation by Coach Rudy Pilous, who made 
the Hawks the smoothly functioning 
unit of interchangeable parts that they 
are today. It has both surpri.scd and 
delighted Black Hawk fans who pack 
gloomy, decrepit Chicago Stadium night 
after night and. perversely. Ih>o their new 
heroes for every slightest lapse. 

"We don't mind the booing." grins 
Glenn Hall. "In fact, wc expect it. if wc 
won 69 games and lost one, they'd boo 
us for that one loss." 

This fan reflex was thoroughly condi- 
tioned during the long lean years from 
1947 to 1958 when the Black Hawks 
lay inert at the bottom of the league. In 
1958. after Chicago had tried 21 coaches 
in 36 years of play. Owner Jim Norris 
signed on a new' man who had never be- 
fore coached a professional hockey team. 
"When they offered me the job." said 
Rudy Pilous last week, "ii seemed as 
crazy as winning the Irish Sweepstakes. 
Even at that. I had to think it over for 
a while, though, because this was the 
graveyard." 

Pilous' love of hockey finally clinched 
it. In the past, an ardent amateur, he 
had quit a number of steady jobs in 
the non-sporting world so that he could 
stay close to hockey. In 1945 he left a 
job as a department manager with Gen- 
eral Motors in St, Catharines, Ontario, 
to go to work for the Chicago farm club 
at Buffalo. "The security of knowing 
that I had a pension and all that was 
very good." he recalls, "but my bloody 
head was so thick with boredom that I 
jumped at the chance to go to Buffalo. " 
The job immersed him in hocke^' be- 
yond his fondest dreams. "They had me 
scouting, promoting, publicizing — even 
buying equipment.” says Pilous. “I 
learned every phase of the game." 

More important, he got to know all 
the youngsters in the farm system as 
they moved up from teen-age teams to 



the big time. Seven of the current Black 
Hawk stars, in fact, came up from the 
very St. Catharines farm team Pilous 
had helped build. Besides Hull and Mi- 
kita. they include high-scoring Ab Mc- 
Donald. whose 12 goals base sent him 
off to the fastest start of his career, 
rookie Chico Maki. and the team's out- 
standing defensive pair, Elmer Vasko 
and Pierre Pilotc. Vasko, at 6 feet 3 and 
220 pounds, is not only the biggest play- 
er in the NHI. but has added a useful 
knack for blocking flying pucks to his 
proved talent for bouncing around ri%al 
forwards. Pilote. a Hawk midget at only 
5 feet 10. is the team captain and has 
been an NHL all-star for three years. 
The seventh St. Catharines alumnus is 
a big, blocky rookie named Wayne Hill- 
man, Pilous has paired Hillman with 
.M MacNcil, a sturdy little defenseman 
who was traded by Montreal after spo- 
radic service there last winter. The two 
have combined to give Chicago still an- 
other airtight defensive tandem and are 
regarded as one of the big surprises of 
the current season. These four, 
plus a newly restrained Reg 
PHcming and an older but 
stronger .I;ick Evans, have en- 
abled Chicago to choke off 
nearly 20' of the goals it had 
allowed last year at this time. 

No team in the NHL is slop- 
ping more goals than Chicago, 
which has missed only seven of 
every 100 pucks shot at it. 

"The team." says its coach. 

‘‘has matured. Our young play- 
ers aren't that young and our 
old players aren’t that old. I 
got rid of live or six players in 
each of the flrst two years. Tlie 
young talent was just coming 
of age when I got here. If I'se 
helped it's by using that old 
soft sell — letting new players 
know they didn't have to prove 
themselves in one night, so they 
could give their best and still 
be relaxed." Captain Pierre 
Pilote puts it another way. 

"Under Rudy we've learned to 
know ourselves better and have 
more contidenee. That's w hy wc 
have won so many one-point 
games [seven this year].” 

Pilous, the master of the soft 
sell, is a tall, trim 48-ycar-old 
who looks as Jolly as the song 
leader in a German beer hall. 


But he .tlso is a shrewd, alert man with an 
unusually acute instinct for command- 
ing grown men in a combative, competi- 
tive profession. "They’re men." he s;iys 
simply. "I don't know much about their 
personal lives. I never check upon them. 
Lhcy know what they have to do. I don’t 
fraternize with them in a si>cial way. I 
have to have their rospecl. 1 have to be 
humble and linn at the same time." 

Sometimes the men revert to boy- 
hood to test Pilous. Last week, during a 
particularly long and arduous practice, 
Center Bill (Red) Hay, a playmaker 
whose new lendencv to shoot and score 
has helfved the team to its fast start, de- 
liberately missed an easy shot at the net. 
He slammed it noisily off the backboard 
instead. The players grinned. I’ilous 
showed no reaction. Instead, he skated 
calmly to the edge of the rink and spoke 
to a friend. "Lhhhh, they're trying to 
shake up the old Rood, see? I won’t 
acknowledge the action, but. I'll tell 
you, 1 don't mind it either. It's good. It 
shows they're frisky." end 


AN INTERESTED BYSTANDER, Coach Rudy PilOUS 
watches from behind Wharram, MacNcil and Mcming. 
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This is banquet lime, the Ivmghing season, the peak of it. 
Observe, at left, a happy victim. He is Mr. A. I- Kirk- 
patrick. a member of the Atlanta Quarterback Club. He 
arrived at the banquet scene in good time for the cocktail 
party. Then he dined on shrimp cocktail, steak, salad, pecan 
pie and coffee and. as seen here, is reacting to a talk being 
delivered by the second-string catcher \sho became a lirsl- 
ralc baseball broadcaster and raconteur: Joe Garagiola of 
St. Louis. Joe was saying: 

"Or you take people uho come up and ask me. 'Why did 
you quit baseball? You look like you could still be playing 
today.' Well, fellows. 1*11 tell you. There are a lot of little 
things that let you know when it's lime to quit. Kor instance, 
I was traded four times when they only had eight teams in 
the league— that told me something. And then, when I 
went to the CJiants. Leo Durocher was the manager. Now 
this guy could upset a Trappist monastery. I remember I 
walked into the clubhouse for the first lime when Durocher 
was having a meeting. The Giants have already clinched 
the pennant and they're going to play Cleveland in the 
World Scries. Well. Durocher secs me walk in. and this is 
what he says to me. I hope that if there is an Italian present, 
he won't take offense. But this is what Leo said, word for 
word. ’Dago.* he said, ‘i want you to catch today. I don't 
want Wcstruni to get hin t.' " 

Joe Garagiola had to wait for Mr. Kirkpatrick and the 
other Atlanta Quarterbacks to recover. When the last back 
had been slapped and the last tear had been wiped away, 
J«K added as an apparently sudden afterthought: "What 


really hurt me was that Leo slidn'l esen know my name!*’ 
The Quarterbacks roared again, and Joe rushed on: 
"Yes, it was the little things that told me it was time to 
quit. A photographer would come into the clubhouse and 
say to me, *Hey, you, hold this white I lake a picture of 
Musial.' Or maybe, before the game, a big rainstorm blows 
up and we’re all huddled there in the dugoul- I'm there, 
wearing a big-league uniform like everybody else, and the 
cIubhou.se boy comes up to me and says. ’Joe. run out and 
get the rosin bag. will you?' I mean, man, it's rtiifiinK out 
there. And then, then maybe it clears up and we’re all set to 
run out for practice. Everybody’s talking it up. You know, 
'Let's gel 'em today, gang. Let's see that old pepper out 
there.' You know the last thing I'd hear when I started out 
of the dugoul? It wasn't, 'Go get 'em. Joe. boy!' It was. ‘Hey, 
Dago, don't use the mask we're going to use in the game.’ ” 
Joe talked on. regaling his audience with tales of Yogi 
Berra, with whom he grew up in St. Louis: "Yogi is the 
kind of a guy who'll make a remark you won't pay much 
attention to at the lime. But then it will come back to haunt 
you. I remember a bunch of us were discussing the way at- 
tendance was falling off in Kansas City. Everybody offered 
a theory, and then Yogi said. 'Well, if people don't come 
out to the ball park, who's going to stop them?' You know? 
It sounds almost right, but it will start keeping you awake 
nights Inter on. You'll find yourself walking the floor and 
asking yourself. 'What did he say. what did he say?' " 

In Atlanta, Joe Garagiola gave the impression that he 
was making up everything as he went along. But actually. 


The 

Laughing 

Season 


Ifs banquet time, and across the land sports heroes are being honored in proceedings 
that somehow seem almost unbearably hilarious by GKRAld HOLLAND 
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except for a preface of local jokes he always 
manages to pick up. he was telling the same 
stories he has been using around the circuit for 
years. He can go on telling them for several years 
more, for the w intertinic sports banquet — an old 
American institution— seems to be turning into 
a national mania. The -American male cannot 
get enough of them. From late October through 
February he may be found incountlessarmories, 
gymnasiums.clubauditoriumsand the ballrooms 
of grand hotels, awed by the presence of athletic 
heroes on the dais, amused beyond reason by 
the witty remarks of the toastmaster and the 
principal speakers— oldtime ball players like Jint- 
mie [■>ykes and l.efty Gomez, big-lime coaches 
like DufTy Daugherty and Woody Hayes, news- 
papermen like Morris Frank of Houston, War- 
ren Brow n and John Carmichael of Chicago, 
football immortals like Fiarry Sluhldreher of 
Notre Dame's Four Horsemen. 

s 

k^tuhldrchcr, who is an executive of U.S. 

Steel, is perhaps the busiest speaker of all — 

27 dates in November, 14 in December, 14 in 
January, 9 in February and 13 in March. His 
total for a full year usually runs around 250. 
Stuhldreher is a master spellbinder, as adept at getting 
laughs as he is at bringing his audience to the verge of tears 
when he speaks of sports as an almost holy crusade. 

No name is too big for banquet sponsors to go after. A 
year ago. President Kennedy spoke at one of the most ele- 
gant banquets, the National Football Foundation's annual 
dinner at New York's Waklorf-.Astoria. One of his neighbors 
on the dais was Bob Hope. At the foundation's dinner last 
month the recipient of the Gold Medal Award was Supreme 
Court Justice B> ron(W hizzer)Whtte.who went after laughs 
with a few remarks about the Kennedy family's passion for 
touch football. Attorney Cjcncral Robert F. Kennedy was 
introduced from the floor at this dinner, and the following 
evening he presented the Heisman Trophy to Quarterback 
Terry BakcrofOregon State at the Dow ntow n Athletic Club 
in New York. 

Celebrated college football and basketball coaches make 
themselves available for all kinds of banquets and arc espe- 
cially interested in some of the meat-loaf dinners in high 
school gymnasiums. The couches come well equipped with 
jokes. Sample: ‘‘When we got clobbered by Tech last sea- 
son. my little boy said to me at the dinner table. ‘Dad. you 
ain't much of a coach.' I said to the boy, 'Son, how many 
times have I told you never to say ain't?*” This brings 
down the house, and so do certain gimmicks like the one 
.Adolph Rupp of the University of Kentucky favors. .After 
warming up his audience. Rupp will sometimes take ofT his 
coal, fling it aside and, as he roils up his shirtsleeves, cry 


out: "Any of you fellows who’ve got appointments belter 
go now because I'm just getting started here!" 

After entertaining the diners, the coaches usually find 
time for a private word with promising athletes who will 
be entering college next fall. 

The whole business is a lot like oldtime vaudeville, when 
the same act stood up in town after town. As it happens, 
one of the banquet circuit's headliners is a former vaude- 
villian. Fie is Tommy Richardson, the dapper, white-haired. 
65-year-old president of the International Baseball League. 
For years, in his youth. Tommy had an act with his brother 
Joe and played theaters from coast to coast, Tommy could 
go through an entire laughing season without repealing 
himself. His jokes are the purest corn, but he has a million 
of them. He not only accepts speaking engagements (fora 
fee), he seeks them. He has business cards, shaped like 
baseballs, especially made for his highly profitable sideline. 
The cards bear the legend put a “pro” in vour pro- 
gram. Richardson is a master of timing, and his audiences 
know they can depend upon him for different, if not neces- 
sarily new. jokes w henever he comes their way. More often 
than nol. Tommy is likely to skip sporting subjects entirely. 
One time this season, he found himself on a program with 
Father Theodore Hesburgh. president of the University of 
Notre Dame. “Delighted to meet Father Hesburgh here,” 
said Tommy. “Seeing a member of the clergy reminds me 
of an experience I had at St. Patrick's Cathedral in New 
York a couple of Sundays ago. When the collection plate 
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was passed. I pul in a bill. Then the ushers came around for 
a second collection. I kicked in again. Then they came 
around a third time. I pul in what change J had left. 
And then, lo and behold, if the ushers didn't regroup and 
start down the aisles a fourth lime. Well, a sweet little old 
lady silting next lo me leaned over and whispered, ‘What do 
you think they're going lo do now? Search us?’ ” 

T 

l.oiTitny Richardson, who has more than 40 speaking 
engagements on the banquet circuit this season, is always 
•‘on." In his home town of VS'illiamsport. Pa. people stop 
him on the street and plead. "Tell us a quick one. Tommy." 
He never fails them. One time, when he was in Jacksonville 
early this season, he found that his hotel was entertaining a 
convention of morticians, a jolly crowd. Tommy signed the 
register, looked the situation over and slapped the nearest 
mortician on the back. "Say." he cried, "you look lo me 
like the last man lo let a fellow down. Is it true that you're 
offering a layaway plan these days? And what's this I hear 
about you boys running a ic sale? Pay an extra penny and 
you can bring a friend?" Tommy drew a harmonica from 
his pocket and executed an ofT-to-Buffalo dance step to his 
own accompaniment. If anybody had urged him, he cer- 
tainly would have sung the big number from his old vaude- 
ville act: Von IVouU/ iWol Think lo Look of Me That / Am 
Bill (I Plumber. 

Richardson will be the principal speaker next week at 


one of the nation's largest banquets, the 15lh 
annual dinner sponsored by the newspaper the 
VuUm Leader of Manchester. N.H. This ban- 
quet IS a remarkable one-man organisational job 
by Sports Editor Leo E. Cloutier, who usually 
disposes of well over 2.000 licket.s at SIO a head 
(local charities benefit) and. by paying generous 
fees, lands big baseball names that other ban- 
quet chairmen are unable lo interest. Last year, 
for instance, he snared Casey Stengel, Whitcy 
Eord. Elston Howard and half a dozen other 
topflight personalities. Stengel could be collecting 
big fees every night during the winter if he cared 
to, for there is nobody quite his equal in bring- 
ing a crowd to the edge of hysteria without their 
knowing exactly how they got there, 

Casey is not accepting banquet dates this sea- 
son (Mickey Mantle. Roger Maris and Yogi 
Berra are also unavailable), but it would not be 
surprising if Of Case got the itch at the 40th an- 
nual dinner of the New York Chapter of the 
Baseball Writers' Association, an affair that pays 
no fees but is heavy with prestige. Some years 
back, Stengel refused a seat on the dais hut sud- 
denly appeared there and told a story about 
"Mr. Berra" that was a classic of artful gibber- 
ish. The New York baseball writers, in addition 
lo their guest speakers and awards, offer a series of skits 
and songs featuring "inside" baseball humor. If the drinks 
keep coming to the tables fast enough, the amateur actors 
score solidly with an audience that usually numbers 1.6(X) 
and is likely to be larger this year, since the w riters are mov- 
ing from the Waldorf-Astoria to the new Americana Hotel 
in order to get more elbow room. 

Sporlswrilcrs and radio and television broadcasters are 
great ones for giving banquets. Nowhere across the coun- 
try is it necessary for them lo pay speaker fees — or even 
expenses. The major league baseball clubs are glad to trans- 
port their heroes to the head tables around the circuit. In 
fact, many clubs keep players on the payroll most of the 
winter and send them out in what are known as “caravans" 
to entertain small-town fans who. it is hoped, will turn up 
at the ball park as cash customers later on. The Minnesota 
Tw ins. for example, had two station-wagon loads of play- 
ers touring a five-stale area right after the World Scries, 
with First Baseman Vic Power crisscrossing their trails in 
his pink Cadillac. It is not necessary for ballplayers to say 
much more than, "I'm not much of a talker, but I'm sure 
glad to be here and I just want to say this club of ours is 
going to be right up there next year." This will bring on a 
standing ovation and a rush for autographs. 

No corner of the nation escapes the epidemic of ban- 
quet fever. The Baseball Writers Diamond Dinner is very 
big in Chicago, drawing about 1.000 guests, but smaller 
cities can do almost as well. The Lancaster, Pa. sports- 
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writers and radio-television broadcasters filled a hotel ball- 
room to capacity last season and are likely to do it again 
January ill. with Army Coach Paul Diet /cl as the principal 
speaker. Harrisburg, not far away, does very well with an 
affair that features demonstrations of sporting skills by an 
assortment of stars, Harrisburg also has a question-and- 
answer period (hat is very popular. Last season Sonny Lis- 
ton wa.s on hand and somebody wa.s bold enough to ask 
him. “Do you think -with your criminal record -that you 
{U'.svrvc a chance at Floyd Patterson’s heavyweight title?” 
Liston pondered a moment and then said. ■‘Well. Floyd 
Patterson ain’t no Phi Beta Kappa." 

The sportswriiers of Minneapolis and St. Paul have taken 
over the big banquet scheduled for the Radisson Hotel 
in Minneapolis. They plan to put on skits as the New York 
w riters do and are hoping to draw a bigger crowd than last 
year s banquet in St. Paul, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Only 1.500 guests showed up. Some people 
blamed it on the weather. It svas 20” belosv outside. 

The annual dinner of the St. Louis Sports Writers is a 
thriving institution again. It was not held for years because 


Tommy Richardson, baseball executive, plays hantfuei 
circuit as he once played oldtime vaudeville. 


of a banquet pul on during the l92Cs that look a long lime 
to forget. The refreshments committee had calculated the 
liquor consumption at one quart of Prohibition hooch per 
man. This turned out to be just a little more than enough, 
because one of the principal guests was a teetotaler — 
Branch Rickey, then a stripling of 45 cr so. 

Mr. Rickey at the lime was general manager of the St. 
Loui.s Cardinals — and he had a lot to learn about banquets. 
Instead of aliempting a funny story and sitting down, he 
saw the occasion as a chance to improve his relaliors wiih 
the press. When called upon for a few words, Mr, Rickey 
got up and said, '‘I know that some of you here have be- 
lieved that, upon occasion. 1 have not been completely 
truthful with you. Let me assure you. my dear, good friends, 
that I have never misled any newspaperman.” 

He paused for effect and, in the lull, a sportswritcr jumped 
up and cried out. ‘Well. now. that is a damn lie right there!" 
As Mr. Rickey shrank into a corner, the greatest brawl in 
banquet history began. Fisifighting broke out over a wide 
range of issues, including the question of whether Rogers 
Hornsby of the Cardinals was a greater natural hitter than 
George Sisicr of the Browns. Next day the St. Louis writers 
tore up theirassociation's bylaws and disbanded. 

All-out brawling at banquets is a thing of the past, al- 
though a friendly punch is thrown here and there and some 
groups, like the Boxing Writers, can get noisy enough to 
alarm assistant hotel managers. But by and large the ban- 
quet audiences come to the tables in high good humor, 
iaughter-pronc. thrilled by the chance to inspect their sport- 
ing heroes at close range. At most affairs guests can also 
take satisfaction in the knowledge that— in addition to en- 
joying a night out with the boys— they are aiding some 
worthy charily or a sporting cause like the Olympic Fund. 
Notable dinners of high purpose include the banquets of 
the Dapper Dans in Pittsburgh, the Touchdown Club of 
Columbus. Ohio, the Palo Club in Palo Alio, C'alif. and a 
whole rash of get-togethers in Texas, where S25-a-plate af- 
fairs are common. 

M orris Frank, the Houston OuuH/V /f columnist, has 
begun to taper off in his banquet appearances since reach- 
ing the age of 60. He now limits himself to about a hundred 
per year — which means that he turns down at least anoth- 
er hundred. Frank says he has become “banquet-hardened,” 
but thinks there are too many long introductions of “hon- 
ored guests." Texas banquet sponsors have tried to limit in- 
troductions to celebrities seated on the dais, but this has re- 
sulted in bigger and bigger head tables and, in some cases, 
more introductions than ever. Frank still likes banquets 
enough to decline a fee for many of his engagements. 

The Dapper Dan Club of Pittsburgh, which now spon- 
sors an annual banquet that attracts 2,000 or more (2,300 
in 1960), grew out of a mythical club created by Sportswritcr 
A1 Abrams of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette in his daily col- 
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umn. He was in ihe habit of nominating well-dressed sports- 
men around Pittsburgh as Dapper Dans. The Dans began 
gathering for luncheons and. in 1936. they decided to move 
up to the banquet league. The first banquet drew 435 guests, 
the second attracted 600 and the others held since then have 
been sellouts. Tickets cost 515 and bring the purchasers one 
of the best dinners on the circuit as well as the chance to 
mcetcurrent heroes— this year Ralph Terry and TomTresh, 
among others. The banquet usually nets about 53,000 for 
Pittsburgh charities. This year the profits will go to Mercy 
Hospital and will be earmarked for a children’s clinic. 

It was at one of this season’s charity dinners, a S50-a- 
plate ticket at New York's Americana Hotel, that televi- 
sion’s Ed Sullivan scored a notable first. The dinner was in 
honor of the “athletes of the decade.” and among those on 
hand were Arnold Palmer, Willie Mays, Warren Spahn, 
Rocky Marciano, Bob Cousy, Del Miller, Eddie Arcaro 
and Jimmy Brown. Mr. Sullivan was tpoved to tell a story. 
As is well known, he is sometimes a difficult man to follow, 
but a conscientious notetaker got the impression that Mr. 
Sullivan spoke as follows: 


“I was talking to Eddie Arcaro before the dinner and, 
well, you all know weight is a big problem with jockeys 
and so — well, I sec Eddie’s lovely wife sitting out there and 
I’m going to ask her to stand up and take a bow. so let’s 
hear it for Mrs. Arcaro. [Applause] Thank you. Mrs. Ar- 
caro and. well. I was talking to Eddie this evening— 

— and I said. ’Eddie, keeping your weight down is a big 
problem w ith jockeys and I waiu to ask you. how did you 
keep your weight down when you were still riding?’ ’Well.’ 
Eddie said to me. he said. ’Hd. the way I kept my weight 
down when I was still riding was just by pushing myself 
away from the dinner table.’ " 

Mr. Sullivan slopped and waited. So did the audience, 
expecting some new twist to an old. old story. There wasn’t 
any twist. There was just dead silence. Then it became clear 
to everybody that Mr. Sullivan had tried hard for a laugh 
and failed to get so much as a titter. 

During the laughing season, that’s not easy. But Mr. Sul- 
livan is an old hand at dealing w ith just such situations. He 
ran on Comedian Phil Foster w ho, in a hilarious monologue 
about pro football, quickly restored disorder. end 



Presitleni Kennedy is among the laughers as Boh Hope folks at haiuiuef of the 
Nafional Football Fouiulotion, In center is Chester J. LoRuehe, the president of the foundation. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


BASKErBAi.L — NBA' l.OS ANGI l.r.S tefl ils fan^ 
luijr>c I>UL happy, bcalinx Buslun on yuccnsive 
nighls 12S-l2t and 106 104. I rank .Scivv scored .*6 
poinis, primarily on Ions field goals, to make the 
Lakers" first victory possiWt. With the score lied lor 
the I7ih time and vsith (wo seconds left. Riids La* 
Kusso sank iwo I'uul shots to win the sccsind game. 
Los Angeles beat Cincinnati and held on to I's sale 
lead in the Western Division. Second-place .St. 
Louis spill four games and Dciruil closed in on 
third-place San I'rancisco by taking three of Tour 
The Warriors had )usi the opposite record, only win- 
ning when Wilt Chamberlain scored ^0 points against 
Chicago The Zephyrs lost three straight. Syracuse 
gained a game and a halt" on Boston in the Lasiern 
Division and Cincinnati lost three of live, averaging 
119 piiinis a game. Sew York lost its first and last 
games but won two in between for an above-average 
week. In fact, the Knicks came close to winn ng all 
four. They lost to the Pisions 10^-102 and blew an 
alniost-ccrtain victory when they came up with just 
nine points m (be foorlh quartet against the Roy.iK. 

CHESS firJHCiV M.SOif'R. almosr an nljliiner at 
19. regained the U S. title be did not deicnd last 
year by winning ms of his last sesen matches. 

FOOTSALL -COLLKOE; USC's best oirense was 
ihe pass - Quarterback Pete Be ilhard threw lor lour 
touchdowns— and its only defense was (he clock as 
It held olT Wisconsin 42 37 in lire Rose Ikowl. 
Wisconsin, trailing 42 -14 in the linal period, scored 
three touchdowns and a safety before nine ran 
out Badger Quarterback Ron VandcrKelcn com- 
pleied .33 of 48 passes for 401 yards. In the Sugar 
Bowl. MISSISSIPPI augmented Olynn Cinlting's 
passing, good for 242 yards and one score, with 
a resolute defense to thwart Arkansas 17-13. TFX- 
A.S ran into an even tougher siiualiun in the Cot- 
ion Howl. The Longhorns never got inside the L.SU 
25-yard line as they lost 13-0. Ivnn Amedee of 
the 1'igcrs. however, roamed all over, running and 
passing In set up Iwo field goals, which he personally 
kicked, and recovering a fuiiiblc before teammate 
Jimmy f ield's 22-yard touchdown run. Prcvidcnl 
Kennedy was upstaged at the Orange Howl. He sat 
m a brown stuffed chair, but ALAHAM.\ Quartcr- 
Ivack Joe Namalh looked as relayed as if he had bor- 
rowed (he I’rcvidenl's riK'ker Lnd Dick Willijmson 
caught a 25-yard scoring pass by Namaili to lead 
Bear Bryant's team to a 17-0 win nscr Oklahoma. 
Said Oklahoma's frank Bud NVilkmson: "W« were 
nul-coaehed." It was defense agam that won in the 
Lialof Howl, though Tommy Shannon's two touch- 
down passes gave J-LORID-V Ihe olfensivc punch lo 
upset Penn Slate 17 7. Although Jerry Gross of 
l3clroiI SCI Senior Bowl marks with 24 completions 
for 317 yards, it was ihrce touchdown passes by 
Mississippi's Grilling Ih.yl en.sbled the SOUTH to 
prevail 33 27. 

NI L. DLTROIT, with Ken Webb scoring on a 20- 
yard pass from Milt Plum and a two-yard run. heat 
Pittsburgh 17 10 m (lie Playtilf Bowl m Miami. 

HOCKEY NHI.: TORONTO lost twice and trailed 
last-place Boston 3-0 before retaliating fora 4-2 wm 
over the Brums and. a day later, a 5-1 conquest of 
Chicago, thus ending a week that left the Maple 
Leafs and Black Hawks tied for Ihe league lead in the 
tight Ntll. race. Goalie Jacques Plante allowed just 
three scores as Montreal (2-0-1) moved lo within 
one point of the front-runners, while Detroit could 
only manage one toss and two ties. League scoring 
leader Andy Bathgate of New York (1-1-2) set a 
modern record w hen he got a goal in 10 consceutise 
games. Boston began by shutting out the Maple 
Leafs 3.0 and finished by scoring three goals m live 
final 10 minutes to Im Ihe Red Wings 5-5. but lost 
twice hciwecn these displays of power. 

MOTOR SPORTS JOHN SURTIT'-S of Britain, a 
lormer world motorcycle champion, won the 167- 
milc New Zealand (irand Priv m his 2.7 Lola in 
Auckland. World Champion Graham Hill wav run- 
ning secssnd until forced out by clutch trouble on 
the I.ISI lap. 

ROOCO JIM SHOULDl-RS of Henryellj, Okla. 
won Ihe All-Round Cowboy awaid and tddic Con- 
way of Globe. Any. was the top monev winner 
($1,466) at the Colton Bowl KshJco in Dallas. 

SKIING -TORALF ENGAN. 26-ycar-old Norwe- 
gian. was the unolhcijl world ski.)umping champi- 
on after linislung first at Obersidorf. Innsbruck 
and Garmisch-Parlenkirchen and third at Biscliofs- 
holcn in the International rour-Hill compelilion. 
Thorbjoern Yggescih ol Norway was second, l op 


U S. jumper was John Halfan/. 22. whose surpris- 
ingly good fourth-place pcrlormanse bolstered the 
country's hopes for u sound Winter f)l>mpis-s show- 
<ng m 1964. 

BCD wrRNfR, j senior at the University of Col- 
orado. and Barbara IT.RRILS, a Colorado 
freshman, won the men's and women's combined 
lilies at the country's first Olympic Alpine training 
camp in Vail, Colo (irr /’uvr /Jl. 

SQUASH RACQUETS HA.SHIM K H A N. a Dciroit 
prolessionul. defeated Mohibullah Khan, his neph- 
ew. 15 6. 10 IS, i.s 10. II 15. 15 12 for Ihe U.S. 
Open singles title in New York. 

TENNIS -CHUCK McKINllY of St. Ann, Mo., 
his not game at its best, delealed frank iroehhng 
of Cofjl Gahles. I la. 6-2. 3-6. 6-4. 6-3 in the fi- 
nals of the Sugar Bowl tournament, in New Or- 
leans. Together with Clill Buchhol/ of Trinity Uni- 
versity. McKinley also won the doubles, overpow- 
ering Australians John Sharpe and Don Ruvscll 
6 I. 6-4. 

TRACK A FIELD PLILR SNELL of New Zealand 
took the lead in the linal 100 yards, then looked over 
his shoulder iwi,.c and hjrely managed 'o get to the 
tape ahead of Oregon’s Dyrol Burleson, winning an 
8110-yard race by a stride in 1.48.8. in kVaimate. 
New Zealand. 

WRESTLING -An cight-man team was selected 10 
represent (he U.S. m the Pan American Ciames in 
Sao Paulo. Brayil m April. V\ inner, of the iryouls 
at Oklahoma State University were Andy Eileh. 
New York AC (114 5 pounds); Bill Riddle. Harel 
Park (Vlieh.l AC" (12.5.3); Ron I inlev. Oregon 
•Stale il3H.5); Greg Ruth. NYAC (154); Dennis 
I iirgcrald. Hard Park AC (171. 5j; Jim ferguson, 
San I rancivco Olympic f'ltih 1191.5); Dan Brand. 
SI OC 121 3.5 ); and Heavy weigh! Joe James, Okla- 
liom.i .Stale, the only one who is still competing m 

MILEPOSTS NAMED JIM BEATTY. 2». Ihe 5- 
loot -6. I 2H-pounder who retired from track lor three 
years after the 1936 Olympic trials and who high- 
lighted his return to competition by running (lie 
first sub-four-nimuie indoor mile with a J;58.9 m 
I os Angeles last lebruary . as recipient of the AAU's 
Sullivan Award. Runner-up in the voting for the 
second year in a row was Mcighi Lifier Tommy 
Kono of Honolulu. 

NAMED IIARLAND SVARE. 32. former defen- 
sive specialist with New York and I os Angeles, as 
head coach of the Rams, which he had coached on 
a temporary basis after Bob 3N aterfield left the team 
last November, 

NAMED: FDDIf.CROWDtR. II. former quarter- 
hack for Oklahoma and an assistant coach (here for 
SIX years, as head coach at hire- 'em-and-hre- 'em 
Colorado, for a five-year term, becoming the third 
Colorado football coach still on Ihe school's payroll. 
POUND. HOWIE YOUNG, temperamental de- 
fenseman fur Detroit, four days after disappearing 
■n Chicago following an NHL game, still in that 
city, after a monumental sulk. 

SETTLED. Ohio At'orney General Mark Mcl I- 
roy's suit lo SCI aside the sale of the Cincinnati Reds 
hy Ihe Powel C'rovley Eciundalion to Hill DeWill. 
The court approved the sale, but required that De- 
Wiil not move the team for at least It) scars and 
that four prominent Cincinnalians be added lo the 
club's board of directors. 

SLISPFNDI.D' JIM DUPRFF. outstanding half- 
miler from Southern Illinois, for an indefinite lime 
by the AAU for competing last Ocloher in a meet 
sponsored by the L'.S. Irack and Field Icderalion, 
He ii (he first prominent athlete pcnali/ed as a re- 
sult of the rift between the AAU and USTl I 
DIED: ROGERS HORNSBY. 66. as unforgettable 
oil' the held tin 1961 he said, "I've eheaiej, or some- 
one on m> team has cheated, in almost every game 
I've been in.") as he was on (seven Nalion.il I eague 
batting titles; .358 lifetime H.-M. of liearl disease, in 
Chicago. 

DIED JOF BOl.EV. 64, the "other" man ofCon- 
nie Mack's famed infield of the 1920s. which in- 
cluded I irsi Baseman Jimmy Foxx. Second Base- 
man Max Bishop and Third Baseman Jimmy Dykes, 
after an extended illness, in .Shenandoah, Pa. 

DIED: ALBERTO (Baby) ARIZMENDI. 48. the 
colorful Mexican boxer who had six nvemorablefighix 
with Henry Armstrong and who inspired the cry of 
"Gise cet to heem. babee." after a prolonged ill- 
ness, in Sawtelle, Calif 

DIED: ART HUR MANN. 61. former sporlswriler 
and assistant to Branch Rickey ul Brooklyn .«nd 
Pittsburgh, of a cerebral hemorrhage, in New York- 
DIED. PASQUaLE (Pall ARCaRO, 69, father of 
former Jsxikcy Eddie Arcaro. of a heart attack, in 
G.irden City. N.Y. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
3S Boon Seed 36,37 U.F ' 38,39 Aloandre 
Georqer, El.ot Noyes, (abeii Dams'o. Ted foluie- 
l-ju’'' 40, 41 Fred IvOh from Bup)io.Gu>Mumef'e 

46 Wnl-r Jr 47 de V.sier 48 51 

Jar B leviTon. 53 John O. Beauqe 53 -Jim Mohon. 
lift 54- loberi H, lehmon, Charley f. Sibre, A.P. 
h'Ji, Corl OeHu'i M.am. Herald. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



NANCY ANN NEL- 
SON. 16. of San Clc- 
mcnlc, Calir., earned 
enoiigl) money lo (rdvel 
10 Hawaii, where she 
entered high .school, 
pracliecd for Ihe Inler- 
naiional Stirling Cham- 
pionships. Her iiedi- 
cation paid oil' as she 
won Ihe women’s open 
liile. 


JAMES zuG. 22. a 
graduate student al 
Harvard, came up with 
one of the biggest up- 
sets in sqiia.sh racguels 
history by beating De- 
fending Champion 
Azam Khan, 15 14. 
9 15. 10 15. 15 9. 15 6. 
in the Itrst roumJ of the 
U.S- Open Singles in 
New York. 


RAYMOND WEIN- 
STEIN. a 2l-year-old 
Brooklyn College psy- 
chology major, ended 
any "wail 'll nexi year" 
cries of borough chess 
followers hy leading his 
squad lo a Iwinovcr 
Columbia and ihe na- 
tional intercollegiate 
team chess title in i’hil- 
adciphia. 


YALESTOCKWELL,|6. 
of Darien, Conn, won 
both the 16-and-under 
and I H-and-iinder age 
group ehampionships 
at Ihe national girls' in- 
door icnms linals in 
Boston. She upset lop- 
sceded Joanne Swan- 
son. 18. of Pawtucket, 
R-l. .3 fi, 6 2, 6 I, for 
(he major title. 


BILL HAY of Los Ange- 
les, former announcer 
for the Amos ’n’ Andy 
show, became Ihe first 
American to he elected 
president of the Interna- 
tional Bowling Board. 
He belongs to the Bev- 
erly Hills iCalif.) Lawn 
BowlingCliihand ranks 
as one of the world's 
best law n bowlers. 


GEORGE BYERS JR. of 
Columbus. Ohio won 
the Orange Bowl Pow- 
erboat Regalia inter- 
national Grand Prix 
around a closed course 
in Miami. He took the 
final three-lap race aft- 
er having turned in the 
fastest time of the day's 
competition in the elim- 
ination heats. 
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FERRARI $12,900 MASERATI $11,400 MERCEDES-BENZ $11,099 


What’s it like to own a $10,000 car? 



Find out for $3995. 


This is the Volvo P1800. Road & Track magazine put it 
through its paces and wrote: "The P1800 is a very civilized 
touring car for people who want to travel rapidly in style, a 
Gran Turismo car of the type much in the news these days 
—but at a price that many people who cannot afford a 
Ferrari or Aston Martin will be able to pay." 

You pay over $10,000 for a Ferrari or Aston Martin and 
get this: disc brakes, 4-speed synchromesh transmission 
with optional overdrive, live rear axle, independent front 


suspension, precise steering, complete instrumentation 
including tachometer, European styling and coach work. 
You pay $3995* for a Volvo P1800 and get the same. 

One thing. A P1800 will not do 150 mph. Many of the 
$10,000 cars will— all you need is a racetrack -on 

to enjoy this kind of performance. The P1800 //■ — x v 
will do over 1 00 mph . At 90 it uses no more gas CvoIjVO^ 
than a Volkswagen uses at 70-all you need is 
a highway to enjoy this kind of performance. ^ 


'maNUPACTURER'S SUQGESTED retail price east ANO gulf coast POe. WEST COAST. S4080. 

S»*ther«llo>rPi(eslortncVolvadc*ler neoeslreu. O,slnbutor«rVolve0itlr,bulii<(, inc .ASZHudtaATtrrAct, En|lewoodCl>l<i. N.J , Volvo Wm*rn O'Slribul ng, Inc.. 1292S Riverside Or.. SncrmAn Oaks, 
Calllorn.a. Soed'sn Motor Import. Inc.. 3903 W. 12ih SI.. Houston 24, Tenas Ova.taat delivery available. 



FOR BIG OR TALL MEN ONLY.' 


We specialize in Large Sizes only' Sizes 10 to 16; Wldti" 
AAA 10 EEE Oress, sporL, casual, golf shoes, insulated 
boots. SOI, slippers, jackets. Also dress and sport shirts 
with bodies cut full V longer than usual. Slacks, rain- 
coats and sweaters, too! Sold by mail only; Satisfaction 
Assured.’ Write for FREE Style Book today! Kmg-Size, 
Inc., 1703 Forest St,, Brockton. Mass. 



CATALOG ln.idic< V 


inl.ind I.iLvn -inJ r 


lc)^^ in full 
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The wonderful world of 

Sports Illustrated 

makes a wonderful gift 


Onlv S6.75 a full year. Send ytsur order to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATLI). 540 Nortli 
Michigan A\ciuio. C'liicago 1 1, lllirnsis. 



retail price 

Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 
ill Impert charges 


Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN and TOM C. BRODY 


T in- final holiday loiirnanients ended last 
week, the big month of inlerseciional 
play was over and a few highly touted hot- 
shist teams had to nuietly liistoe back home 
with eggnog on their faces But by and large 
such familiar names as Cincinnati iNo. I. 
of course). Duke and Ohio Slate were ar- 
rayed in the top It) and the season was fol- 
lowing form It was following form, that is, 
escepi for Loyola of Chicago, a sprawling 
institution on Chicago's North Siilc. 

Out of the tiny gym there has come the 
Nt> 2-rankcd team in the country li doesn't 
have much height, ii doesn't have much 
ticpili and it hasn't had much noit>riel>. 
NS'hal It does have is speed and endurance- 
attributes it is making use of in an almost 
linheard-of fashion. By simultaneously run- 
ning a pell-mell offense and a swarming all- 
court defense — the team considers it a per- 
sonal affront when the opposititui gets to 
touch the ball for a second or two- - Loyola 
IS far and away the highest-scoring team in 
the country. Averaging 9y..l points a game 
I Morehead .Stale is sectvnd. some ! 1 points 
behind), the Ramblers recently scored 12.1 in 
a single game (against Western Michigan) 
and might have m.ide it 1.111 if they had 
tried. Last week Loyol.i gave little M.irshall 
the espress-train treatment, 101 5S, and 
then ran past its brother school from down 
South. Loyola of New Orleans. S8-51. These 
were the Ramblers' 12th and 11th straight 
wins and. if some of the opposition has been 
weak, the record is still impressive. 

Basketball has been the major sport iit 
Loyola since that day in ly.H) vshen the 
Catholic fathers decided to leave football 
to the Big Ten and the Big Bears. To make 
sure their aniifoothall decision would not 
be quickly revoked, they had the school's 
large concrete stadium torn down and 
carted off to the other end of town, All that 
remains today are the rest rooms, now used 
as work rooms for radioactive projects. 

The nest move in the race to the big time 
was the hiring of George Ireland as head 
coiich Ireland was signed up in l'J5l. was 
given a new three-year ctintraei in 1954 iind 
was operated on fora bleeding ulcer m I95f' 
— classic form for an earnest young coach 
with a tirm, if unorthodov. idea tif how the 
game of basketball should be played and 
hand-me-down players too pt'iulcrous to 
make those ideas work. 

Ireland lived patiently with his i|iiarter of 
a stomach and undistinguished seasons 
while trying to gaihci athletes who could 
play the game his way— namely running 
when they had the ball and running when 
they didn't. His wants sounded simple 


enough, but only the loughcsl. quickest 
kind of players could hope to meet such 
standards. “Big men are line" he said, 
"but lirst I want quick men who can shoot 
I Ic had a good hunch he wouldn't Iind many 
of these standing around Sheridan Road and 
Devon Avenue pleading with the registrar to 
yet into Loyola- So. though I.oyola's teams 
in the past had traditionally been m.mned 
by boys who scarcely lived within a long 
jump shot of Chicago, I reland began recruit- 
ing ag.iinst the name colleges all over the 
country. He had more than a little success, 
and a bit of luck as well The best example 
of success was the finding of a 6-fool-2 
jumping wonder named Jerry Harkness. 
who felt right at home in the city; he had 
been raised in 7 he Bronx. N.Y A senior 
and leader of the young Loyola squad. 
Harkness whirls around the court with 
ghostly quickness, scoring well w ith liis left- 
handed jump shot and leading the charge in 
the team’s cloying, ball-stealing defense. 

The luck came when Ireland almost got a 
lop prospect from Nashville's all-Negro 
Pearl High School. At the last minute (he 
boy decided to go to UCLA. "Don't you 
fret. George," said Pearl's embarrassed 
SVilliam Gupton. "Vou comeback next year 
and I’ll show you two boys who'll make you 
forget all about this other kid." (iupton was 
right. What Ireland saw that next year 
was fi-foot-7 Leslie Hunter and h-fool-f' 
S ic Rouse. Both were strong, good jump- 
ers and could score. Hunter and Rouse 
now form two-thirds of I.oyola’s starting 
front line. 

I he coach then ranged back to the 1 lar- 
lem River for Cniards Ron Miller and Paul 
(Pablo) Robertson, added a suggestion of 
local talent with a tough little Irishman 
named John Lgan from Chicago's South 
Side, and went to Cleveland. Cincinnau 
and Racine for bench strength. 

Ireland greeted each of his hand-picked 
crew this fall with a plump red vitamin pill 
and stalled lhcni running outside. "Live 
miles a day." said Irclaiul. "and. believe me. 
when that lirst game came around they 
wore re.icly " 

They were shooting, loo. thanks to small 
rims Ireland had placed inside the regulation 
baskets for practices. It was, at first, an un- 
happy sensation for the players when their 
softly arched and well-placed practice shots 
biiuneed out. When Ireland wasn't looking 
they removed the infernal devices. Ireland 
fixed that by putting the little rims back and 
boiling them in place. "Now the regular 
basket seems as big as l..ike Michigan," 
-saysjerry Harkness. 
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By the time the season began, however, 
olfensive basketball was no longer an issue 
during practices. "We work on our pressing 
defense." said Ireland, "because it's the 
most ditficull thing in basketball to ntastcr. 
Timing must be perfect and you've got to 
be lough." 

The fact that Loyola uses its press for near- 
ly the whole game without adequate bench 
strength— it is essentially aseven-man squad 
— giscs some indication of just how lough 
this team is. Only during the recent All- 
College Tournament in Oklahoma City did 
Ireland let up on the all-court harassment. 
Three successive nights of it would have 
been too much, even for Loyola. "We used 
it in spots." said Ireland, "mostly us a tacti- 
cal weapon." Loyola's scores dipped, but it 


THE MIDWEST 

There was no stopping Cincinnati, and two 
good teams tried last week Houston at- 
tempted a 7onc defense, but Tom Thacker 
and Ron Bonham shot the Cougars out of 
it early and Cincinnati went on to win 79- 
56. Wichita, the Bearcats' strongest foe to 
date, was slightly more obstreperous. But 
Cincinnati refused to panic, even when the 
Shockers shifted to a pressing defense. De- 
fending militantly and attacking with their 
usual precision, the champions got tht ball 
to George Wilson, who scored 20 points, 
and won 6,^-50, It was their 29th straight 
and 66th in a row at home. 

Hut Cincinnati’s .Mi.ssouri Valley compe- 
tition isn't willing to concede yet. Bradley 
was still winning, over lulsa 72-58 and 
North Icxas State 95-68. and ,S|. I.oiiis, de- 
spite (he loss of most of its muscle— 6-foot- 
8 Gary Garrison was still nursing a knee 
injury and Dave Harris sutfered a severe 
ankle sprain — looked good enough to con- 
cern the Bearcats. The close-guarding Bills, 
with Donnell Reid hounding Kentucky's 
Cotton Nash to distraction, trounced the 
Wildcats 87-6?. then beat North Texas 
Slate 71-59, When Tulsa threw up a col- 
lapsing 7onc. the Bills blooped passes over 
It to Bill Nordmann and St. Louis won 
easily. 70-45. 

IJlimiis and Wisconsin got off to an ex- 
pected good start in the Big Ten race. I'hc 
lllini, after losing their first game of the 
year to Notre Danio, 90-88, beat Iowa 85- 
76 in the conference opener, while Wiscon- 
sin rallied to overtake Purdue 74-66. But 
defending champion Ohio .Stale, hard put 
to hold otf Brigham Young 97-91, had even 
more trouble with .Minnesota. Only the 
helter-skelter hustle of Gary Bradds. who 
scored 27 points, and some last-minute out- 
side shooting by little Dick Rcasbeck saved 
a 78-76 victory for the young Bucks. Michi- 
gan. loo, had problems. The W'oivcrines 
edged Northwestern 78-75 on Tom Cole’s 


went right on winning handily just the same. 

Last week It was back to the full-time 
press again. Loyola of New Orleans used 
slowdown tactics to keep the Ramblers off 
their accustomed scoring pace in the first 
half, but a second-half splurge netted 58. 

Loyola's stiffcsi competition comes in the 
second half of the season i Houston. Bowling 
Green and Wichita), but even a good team 
may react to the prospect of playing against 
the Ramblers' press much the v\ay one Mar- 
shall guard did last week. He started fearful- 
ly dow n the court w ilh the ball, expecting to 
be challenged at once. Jerry Harkness. a full 
15 feet away, stomped his fool hard on the 
door. The unnerved Marshall player threw 
the ball backward over his own head, and 
out-of-bounds. 


three-point play. Iixliana finally righted it- 
self to bcal Michigan .State 96-84. 

Kansas, a recent lournamcnl champion, 
learned the facts of Big tight life in u hurry. 
The Jayhawkers swarmed over C'oloradn's 
Ken Charlton. They double- and triple- 
teamed him and once even assigned four 
men to him. But they needed six. Charlton 
made II of 1.? shots. 13 of 13 foul tries, 
and Colorasto won 73-57. In other games. 
Oklahnma .Stale heal loHa Stale 44-42 and 
Oklahniiia outran Missouri 84-78. 

In the Mid-American. Ohio U. caught 
Bowling (ireen without Harold Komives, 
(Is ailing .star guard, and bcal the Falcons 
61-56. Notre Dame, playing the off-lacklc 
smash kind of basketball that Coach John- 
ny Jordan dearly loves but hasn't seen much 
of in recent years, beat Illinois and Indiana 
(73-70), before losing to North Carolina 
76-68. Martpietie won twice, over Detroit 
85-76 and Louisville 68-64: DcPaul downed 
Baldwin Wallace 89-70 and Western On- 
tario 70-45. The lop three; 

1. eineinnMTi 

a. LOYOLA OF CHICAGO (19-0) 

3. ILLINOIS (9-0 

THE EAST 

It was a good week for Philadelphia teams. 
.St. .Joseph’s converged both its smothering 
maii-to-ntan and /one defenses on Seton 
Hall's Nick Werkman, the nation's leading 
scivrer. Werkman managed 27 points, well 
below his 36-point average, but the Hawks 
had plenty of scorers, like Jimmy Lynam 
(20), Tom W'ynnc tl9) and Jim Boyle 
(16), to make up for Werkman as they won. 
92-75. Penn opened its Ivy League schedule 
by beating its toughest rival. Princeton 
The Tigers' Bill Bradley, with 26 points, 
harassed the Quakers until almost the very 
end when Sid Amira sank four foul shots 
to win for Penn, 65-62. LaSalle, mean- 
while. beat Miami. The Explorers knew they 

• imtimiifit 
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For On-tlie-Spot Relief 
from Upset Stomach 

lieaxtlDum, gas or other 
symptoms o£ acid indigestion 




./-r- 


SN 
TRUE 

. ..aU of our 
guests are not 
mitlionaires! 




Although Boca has 
always been in a class 
by itself with. . . 

• golf on two 
courses and Sam 
Snead as pro. . . 

• tennis, and tT 
swimming in fresh^ 
water or salt water 
pool and surf. . . 

• skeet. archery, 
and high-goal 
polo played every _ ^ 
Sunday... 


• the famous 
Boca Cabana Club 
and mile-long 
ocean beach . . . 

• and glittering 
nights of enter- 
tainme^'t in the 
Patio Royale and 
Polo Lounge 







• you wouldn't believe 
that rates start as low 
as $20 per person, 
double occupancy, full 
American Plan with 
three gourmet meals 
(slightly higher in 
February and March). 
See your Travel Agent 
or write 

to R. S. Leggett, 
Executive Manager. 




HOTEL and CLUB 

BOCA RATON • FLORIDA 


Nat'l Rep: Robert F. Warner, Inc. 

New York’ Chicago • Washington • Boston’Toronto 


BASKETBALL'S WEEK roMinurd 

couldn't match rebounds with Miami’s 7- 
fool-1 Mike McCoy and 6-foot-7 Rick 
Burry, so they took their chances from the 
outside. Frank Coracc threw in 25 points, 
Tony Abbott added 20 niorc and LaSalle 
held off a last-gasp rally to win 78-76. 
Earlier. Miami's looming trouble* were 
hinted at in their performance against sub- 
par St. John's in New York. The Redmen, 
armed with little more than willingness and 
Coach Joe l.apchick's astuteness, battled 
Miami furiously before losing. 67-59. 

I'iit, more proficient than it has been in 
years, came from behind to beat Princeton 
71-62, then stopped a Syracuse rally with 
a withering press, winning 87-5I. NA U. 
still getting its impetus from Barry Kra- 
mer. beat Iona 70 60 and Army 82-68. In 
other games. Mllanmu stopped Detroit 77- 
60; Niagara beat Ucliiioiil Ahlicy 70-52; 
ranisius edged St. John's 52-49; Temple 
lost twice, to Delaware 64-52 and Peiiii 
State 78-51. The lop three: 

1. ST. JOSEPH S (9-J) 

2. NVU (7.J) 

3. PITT (S.J) 


THE SOUTH 

Mississippi .Slate found a way to beat \u- 
hum's shutHe. The Bulldogs simply shulfied 
right along with the Tigers. In fact. Slale'.s 
defense was so stifling that Auburn went 1 1 
straight minutes in the first half without a 
field goal and seven in the second half. 
Meanwhile. W. I). Stroud scored 19 points 
and Auburn's unbeaten record went shuf- 
fling away 62-5.1. 

While Auburn stumbled, undefeated 
(ieorgia Tech took advantage of Kentucky 
Couch Adolph Rupp's irritation to heat his 
Wildcats 86-85 in double overtime at Lex- 
ington. Annoyed by Colton Nash's failure 
to shoot enough. Rupp benched his star 
midway in the second half and kept him 
sitting there for the rest of the night. The 
Baron iindoiibiedly made his point, but 
Tech won the ball game on Mike Tomaso- 
vich's two free throws with seven seconds 
to play. 

North Carolina .Slate tried the “no shoot" 
method against Duke's running game and 
came away empty-handed. .State took only 
lOshots in the first half and made eight, but 
.still Duke led .14-22. Then Art Heyman and 
his single-minded friends, fed up with the 
Wolfpacks' sIowdovMi, began to run at full 
speed. Keyman scored 25 points and Duke 
won 78-52. Earlier, the Blue Devils beat 
Mrginia 82-65. \\ake Forest overwhelmed 
Clcmson 80-62. 

If West N'irginia students meant to stir up 
the sometimes lethargic Mountaineers when 
they hanged Coach George King in effigy 
after his team beat \MI only 86-74, they 
certainly succeeded. The next night Rod 
Thorn poured in 28 points and West Virginia 
crushed Furman 104-71. But the Mountain- 
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eers still had plenty of unbeaten company 
in the Southern Conference. l>a\idson won 
again, over Uilliam & Mary 73-70. while 
Virginia Tccli made its foul shots count (19 
for 20) to beat Virginia 71-61. The top Ihreet 

1. DUKe(lO-3) 

3. GEORGIA TECH <9-0) 

3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (9-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

F'orm is a rare commodity at best in the 
Southwest Conference, and last week it was 
almost extinct. SMU was upset twice, Icxas 
began to win after a fruslrating December 
and I cxas A&M. an unlikely preseason can- 
didate. was tied with the Longhorns for 
first place. Arkansas was the first to tumble 
SMU, 71 71, then Baylor, even more un- 
expectedly. beat the Mustangs. 62-58. Texas 
put down Rice 54 49 and, when Arkansas 
tried to thwart the Longhorns with a laic 
press, they dropped in nine free throws in 
the last five minutes to win. 69-61. Mean- 
while, Texas A&M beat Baylor 80 54 and 
Texas Tei-h 60-51. 

Ari/iona Slate survised a pair of close 
calls. Dcimr pulled the Sun Devils into 
overtime before losing, 79-72. and Icxas 
Western gave them trouble until jumping 
Joe Caldwell bobbed up with enough points 
for a 63-60 victory. In between. New Mex- 
ico Stale succumbed easily enough. 87-60. 
Houston, back liome in more friendly con- 
fines. beat Oklahoma City 91-80. The top 
tliree; 

1. ARIZONA STATE {12-1) 

2. TEXAS ASM (9-3) 

3. TEXAS WESTERN (10-4) 

THE WEST 

The results in the first week made it any- 
body's race in the Big -Six, c.spccially after 
Washiiigion jolted highly favored IC‘I,\ 
twice at Seattle. The Huskies, setting and 
driving off tricky screens, defeated the 
Bruins 62-6I and 67-61. But ( alifornia. an 
enigma last year, was acting like a cham- 
pion. Led by Dick Smith's ball-stealing and 
jump shots and sophomore Danny SVol- 
ihers' consistent scoring. Cal stopped L'.SC 
72-65 and 78-70. 

Oregon -Slate's Slats Gill put 6-foot-7 
Jim Kraus up front to help 7-foot Mel 
Counts with the rebounds, and Washing 
ton -State rarely got the ball. Terry Baker 
did the quarterbacking. Counts most of the 
scoring and OSU beat Stale 74-47 ai'.d 
61-50. 

Liah -State embarrassed old rival I'lah 
69-65 and Brigham Young 69-58, while 
Coluratlo State, although unable to stop 
Wyoming's brilliant Flynn Robinson, who 
scored 19 points, still defeated the Cowboys 
9 1-70 and then Denver76-65. The top thr..e: 

I. OREGON STATE (S-3) 

3. CALIPORNIA (l0-3) 




Why Willis Slane built his | Hatteras yacht 
of fiberglass rather than wood 


Sportsman Siane originally owned a 
wood boat. 

“But I didn’t really own it. It 
owned me.” 

In looking around for a boat that 
was easier to maintain, he was im- 
pressed with fiberglass. Tests proved 
tliat it was the strongest material 
available for marine construction. 

rhe Navy has used it since 1947, 
now has more than 1 200 fiberglass 
boats in service. ( In fact, 85^7 df the 
l«)ats bouglit in the last two years 
by the Navy and the Coast Guard 
are of fiberglass construction). 

Shine found chat there were small 
fiberglass boats and large expensive 
custom-built fiberglass boars. But he 
couldn’t find what he wanted — a 
large 40 foot moderately priced 
fiberglass l)oat. 

If he felt such a boat so desirable, 
maybe others would, too. Maybe 
there was a market — . 

There was. The Hatteras Yacht 
Company was founded three years 
ago and production hasn’t caught 
up with sales, though the plant has 
been expanded four times. 

Fiberglass makes the Hatteras easy, 
more economical to maintain 

Owners aren’t plagued with loose 
fastenings, rust, dry-rot, marine- 
borers, caulking or sanding, .^nd you 
never have to paint for protection. 
(You »tay want to paint tor appear- 
ance, but it’s not necessary). 


Pete Welch of Welch Marine, Pier 
66, Tort Lauderdale, rents out both 
wood and fiberglass boars. With ttie 
Hatteras he says he saves about 
60', 0 on hull upkeep. 

Fiberglass gives the Hatteras 
an extra degree of safety 

Because of its use of reinforced fiber- 
glass in reinforced longitudinal 
stringers — and atliwartship bulk- 
heads— she takes the shock of heavy 
seas and effects of collision better 
than boats built of other materials. 

Neither the one-piece molded hull 
nor the superstructure has any seams 
or joints. 

'I'he Hatteras is remarkably com- 
fortable; designers say fiberglass 
permits a hull shape which virtually 
eliminates pounding, yawing and 
broaching. Kven at high speeds in 
heavy seas, the mcddcd flare of hull 
throws water off in a low flat arc. 

Fiberglass gives the Hatteras 
more usable space 

Tlie ro<nniness comes as a surprise 
to owners of wood boats. .Molded 
construction eliminates lieams, ribs 
and frames. This means that all of 
the inside is usable. 

F.xcept for this extra space, the 
interior of the Hatteras is about the 
same as other good bouts of com- 
parable size and price. 

There may be two differences: 
the way tlie Philippine mahogany 
is finished and tlie cabinet work. 


The Hatteras is made in High 
Point, N.C., a furniture center, so 
the craftsmanship is superior. 

Hank liowman, contributing edi- 
tor of Popular Boating, wrote: 
"After testing the Haueras- 4 l I find 
myself hard pul to find even minor 
flaws. IVe have y,iven this boat the 
hiy,hcst rating of any craft reviewed in 
our entire series." 

The Hatteras is built to fiberglass 
standards set by Gibbs & Cox, archi- 
tects and engineers of the liner 
United States. It was designed by 
J. B. Hargrave, svhose forte is 
yachts co.sting ?25o,ooo and up. 

The Hatteras is available 
in four models 

Price of the four models, well 
equipped: 34 foot sports cruiser, 
$21,000; 34 foot double cabin, 
$24,000; 4I foot convertible yacht 
fisherman, $36,000; 41 fi>ot double 
cabin, $39,000. (This last has more 
usable space than popular 45 foot 
wood boats.) 

If you’d like to board a Hatteras, 
it’s advisable to write for the name 
of yt)ur nearest dealer. Not all 
dealers sell the Hatteras. (Dealers 
are carefully selected and their ter- 
ritories protected). 

\\ lien you go to see the Hatteras 
— better bring along your sales- 
resistance. People have a way of 
weakening when they see her. The 
llatteras Yaclit Company, Dept. 
Sl-)63, Higlt Point, Nortli Carolina. 


Wmis Stane with the Hatteras 41 Convertible. See 
^Hthe Hatteras line, New York Boat Show, January 9-20, 
and Miami Boat Show, February lS-20. 
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Whatever Happened to 
the Little Old Sailmaker? 

by PEGGY DOWNEY 


LJo was a litllc old man in a faded blue 
* * shirt and overalls, and he sal and 
se\^cd in a sunny nook of a boatyard 
stitching cotton into sails as his father 
and grandfather had done before liini, 
What happened to him? He vanished. 
■'Iho old sailmakers were men who 
worked with their hands," sa\s .17-year- 
old Owen C- Torrey Jr., one of the new 
breed. "Now they're men like myself 
who can't even sew.” Torrey gave up 
a comfortable law practice to bounce 
sncakcr-fooied around a cluttered sad 
loft, and he is just one of many educated, 
analytical designers who have banished 
the simple old landlocked sailmaker. 
One of the world's best sailmakers is 
Lowell North of San Diego, three-time 
Star class world sailing champion and 
a structural engineering graduate of Cali- 
fornia. Joe Caldwell of Savannah pre- 
pared for his family's sailmaking busi- 
ness (they outfit Rebel and Ihisile 
classes) by getting a degree in aeronau- 
tical engineering at Notre Dame. Versa- 
tile Ted Hood of Marblehead, Mass.. 


whose sails dressed most of last year's 
America's Cup yachts, studied engineer- 
ing at Boston's Wentworth Institute. 

Owen Torrey himself is a Harvard 
graduate with a law degree from Colum- 
bia. ,As an admiralty lawyer in New 
York, he was well on his way to a prom- 
ising career in this held when he ditched 
it two years ago to take over the de- 
sign department of Hard Sails, Inc., a 
modern, rapidly expanding loft in Islip, 
on Long Island. 

"We have three college graduates 
working here." says Torrey. He is a tall, 
spare man who. except for white sailing 
shoes, dresses in the regimental tailoring 
of Wall Street. But at Hard, he'.s just 
one of the many. Its directors' echelon 
is impressively laden with professional 
men in Brooks Brothers or Bond Street 
suits. Hard's president. Wallace C. Ross, 
is a Cornell graduate and dresses the 
part. Herman Schwab is a v icc-prcsidcnl 
of the Idnpire Trust Company. John 
Snedeker is the business manager for 
Cirumman's man-on-ihe-moon project 


and thcTLX plane contract. NS . Mahlon 
Dickerson is a partner in an admiralty 
law (irm. and Peter Paige is a personnel 
director at the Brookhaven atomic en- 
ergy peacetime plant. 

The sweeping change in sailmaking 
tradition is a result of two revolutions 

the exploding boating boom (some 
500.000 sailboats are now alloat) and 
the successful adaptation of synthetic 
cloth for sails. The dockside has ex- 
panded into a bustling, lucrative mar- 
ketplace. In it. once-avid weekend sailors 
like Torrey and Ross have discovered 
that they can profitably turn their avo- 
cation into vocation, making a living 
doing precisely what they like to do. 
Proof is Hard's sizable S505.tMMJ gross 
last year, one of the tops in the tield. 

VN'ith their degrees and business acu- 
men. analytical men like Torrey and 
North have brought a spunking fresh 
bree/e to the trade. They have helped 
make today's sails better than ever be- 
fore. "The advent t)f stable, synthetic 
material makes it rewarding for us to 



SCIENTIFIC SAILMAKERS OWEN TORRET (LEFT) AND WALLV ROSS REPRESENT 


IMAGE OF THEIR TRADE 



Winter Carnival 
in Quebec 
at the Chateau 
Frontenac 

Ice-canoe racing across the St. 
Lawrence River is an annual high- 
light of Winter Carnival. And 
there's skiing, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, the coronation of the Queen, 
the gala Regency Ball. Become a 
Carnival Reveler yourself this year 
at the Chateau Frontenac, center 
of festive activity. Enjoy an unfor- 
gettable holiday, surrounded by 
old-world grandeur with every 
modern convenience. Make your 
plans now for Winter Carnival in 
Quebec— Feb. 5 through Feb. 26. 
For reservations contact your 
travel agent or; 

Ca/iaeUa/i Okd^ 
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lake pains lo be accurate. " savs Torrcy. 

For years ihc bcsl sails were made of 
Egyptian cotton, but their inamifacture 
was a hit-or-miss business with an accent 
on the miss. They needed delicate, limc- 
coMsuining breaking in (a process on 
which no two sailors ever agreed), and 
even then they seldom held their shape. 
In the early 195()s the synthetics- nylon. 
Orion and Dacron — api'icarcd. .At first 
there were messy problems: sails, for 
instance, fell apart at the seams. Grad- 
luilly the textile makers either elimi- 
nated or overcame these dilliciillies, and 
Dacron (nylon is used for spinnakers) 
became the definitive material for sails. 
Dacron is not only stronger than cot- 
ton and less perishable but it keeps its 
shape. It's this stability that allows sail- 
makers like Torrcy lo take full advan- 
tage of aerodynamic techniques and per- 
mits them to test radically experimental 
theories on what drives a boat best. As 
a result, yachting advertisements now 
read like a page from Scientific Ameri- 
can: “Engineered sails for superior per- 
formance,” trumpets one company; 
“Cut to the best scientific shape." heralds 
another. 

Koss and Torrcy are pioneers in this 
new science. Alone among sailniakcrs. 
Torrcy plots intricate mathematical 
equations according to aerodynamic 
theories. His figures become the actual 
blueprint for cutting, thus eliminating 
casual eye judgment. By controlling 
curves to the nth degree on paper, the 
Hard task force can duplicate a winning 
design in a way impossible to the old- 
timers. With Torrey's curves and graphs 
a Lightning mainsail, for example, can 
be translated into a perfectly function- 
ing main for a larger 5.5-mctcr. And. 
more important, both can be repro- 
duced again and again without repeating 
the cut-and-try processes of the oldsters. 

All Hard sails arc cut from master 
curves that Torrcy formulates from given 
knowns. He makes scores of computa- 
tions based on the length of the mast and 
boom, .sail area and stretch of the cloth. 
Then he plots three separate control 
curves; one for the spar bend, one for 
the draft and one for the cloth. Mathe- 
matically enlarged by the microscope 
of a graph, the resultant curves permit 
Torrcy to determine the desired aerody- 
namic shape with infinite precision. 

Even greater controls are in the offing 
— in a year or two Hard hopes to he 
using a compuicr to work out forimitas. 
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"CJi-tiiicl Siam” 
in ploaHiii-o 
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at Charles Goren's Bridge Clinic, 
The Greenbrier, 
February 1, 2, 3 

Brush up on your bridge . . . enjoy 
three full days of personalised coach- 
ing, blackboard ‘‘cJialk-talks,” and 
post-play critiques with Charles Goreii. 
world-famous bridge autliority. Turn- 
the-trick with congenial companions 
for bridge and dozens of other activi- 
ties ... including a Carnival N'ight 
and Champagne Ball this weekeml. 

At Tlie Greenbrier you’ll find the 
pleasant atmosphere of a country 
club willi golfing, indoor swimming, 
skeet and trap shooting, howling, and 
miles of riding trails. Or you can relax 
completely and enjoy The Greenbrier’s 
famous health facilities, mineral liaths 
and massage. You’ll leave feeling 
totally refreshed. 

Bridge, sports, entertainment, rela.x- 
ation . . . and more! Superl) accummo- 
tlations, faultless service and superior 
cuisine make your visit a ‘‘grand slam” 
in pleasure. Ail of this at special all- 
inclusive winter rates. For further in- 
formation plione or write Dept. AA. 
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doing a week’s work in minutes, Overly- 
ing the mathematics and computers, 
however, is the special sailorman's tal- 
ent for envisioning the sail. As Torrey 
explains, “First you must make the sub- 
jective choice of calculating the fullness 
and location of the maximum draft. 
Making that choice,” he says, “is based 
on your experience as a sailor.” 

Neither Torrey nor Ross had any in- 
tention of revolutionizing the sail busi- 
ness when they started in. Ross didn’t 
even intend to become a sailmaker. “1 
was working for a radio station,” he says, 
“and Hard was one of my accounts.” 
Fascinated with the sail loft when he be- 
gan doing business there in 1954, Ross 
hung around so much that hnally the 
owner, his friend William Hard, snapped, 
"Look, you spend so much time here, 
why don't you buy it?" Ross didn’t ac- 
tually answer, “All right, I will.” but he 
did mull the idea over that night with a 
friend, Peter Paige. “He was enchanted 
with the idea.” Ross says, “and the next 
day we bought it.” 

For $17,500 Ross and Paige got a 
barnlike building and a company with a 
leaky volume of business, roughly equiv- 
alent to the purchase price. Ross took 
immediate command, kept the name and 
plugged the holes with new management. 
Then he quickly found that his entry 
into sailmaking coincided with the com- 
ing of synthetics. “We stuck our neck 
out and decided to use only Dacron,” 
he says, believing that Hard was the first 
to work exclusively with this material. 
The decision gave Hard a big jump on 
the competition. An even bigger one 
came in the 6-foot-2, 175-pound person 
of Owen Torrey. Ross and Torrey had 
known each other for years as Long Is- 
land Sound racers. Torrey had his own 
ideas about sails and, shortly after Ross 
bought the company, the two met after 
a race in the convivial gloaming of the 
Tap Room of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club. Torrey promptly became a stock- 
holder. a vice-president and the designer. 
With his slide rule, he began plotting 
curves on the commuter train. His first 
formula-cut mainsail appeared about a 
year later. Told by a group of Connecti- 
cut hotshots that the curve was too radi- 
cal. Hard made it anyway. Bill Cox 
put it on his Lightning, won the world 
championship in Buffalo, and Hard’s or- 
ders began to soar. 

"It seemed to be the miraculous an- 
swer that sailmakers had been dreaming 
about for years,” Ross later wrote to his 
customers. “But we were soon to find 

r/milnutd 



Go soak your head 


A shaver head gets clogged. 
Old whiskers, facial oils. 
Your shaver sounds sick, 
works worse. Reach for 
Remington Shaver Saver. 

Just fill up the tiny tub 
that comes with it. Turn on 
the shaver and dunk it. You 
can actually hear the motor 



change from a clogged-up 
“hmmmmm” to a charged- 
up “HMMMMMMMMM.” 

And Shaver Saver is a 
money saver. Only SI. 00. 

Who knows enough about 
electric shaving to make a 
great product like this? 

Remington. Who else? 
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Otard Special 90 PfOO< « 3 Star e< Proof 


■ S.O.P. 60 Proof s 1962 Schenley Imports Co-, N. Y. 


CC3GNAC BRANDY 


•Ncnv OiMiii '>!■{.< I \i.“ (iuc.SAi Hha.nto jiiiii* thf rci\al Otvko family r>f .'5-STAh and 
|{»\Miv~lln' iiiil\ (;<iuii.ii- Hraiiiiy liollk-d IT'.f} in the hi'^loric 

Ch.iliMii ill- ^<iu prl iiuK ' l'ln- KiPif: of Ciignaus From the Ca>llc of Cognac" 

fur aliuul $l.olJ tlia;i tlic other great vugiiac^. 


COGNAC 


Everything French 

born in France 
blended in France 
cashed in France 
mellowed in France 

. . . hut the price 


One of 
the world’s 
great cognacs 


a mountain 



SKI! 


M Ion cannon mounta-n 

jjllTTt'RSlLL 

• c Snun Making EnuTT-n! 

• Best Manicur^a Slopes m H 

• liP'iJkS 2700 FI T Oat lift DItis 

I 1. ai T Rat 

• «i Cannon. Millets' ' and ReaDody 


• '.i.n'n.v Paul K Paula V.ilat Ski s '--- 
UNIOUt CH71LE.I OWNERSHIP PL^'. ^ i*, 

II MITTFRMt 1 ROAD i 

FRANCONIA. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


of fun! 
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ON THE ISLAND OF ElEUTHERA, BAHAMAS 
Country rlult living on tlie Island ol Eleu- 
iiie'd sixty miles cost of Nassau with a hull 
dred miles of roads to oxqfore the beaches! 
Luxurious KuesI room s. golf (by card), ten 
'IIS. game fishing and all water sports. Pn 
vatc international airport and yacht larili 

See Your Travel Agent 
or InI'l Reps . Robert F Warner, l.-.r 
N ew Yoih • Boston • Chicago • Wash n jtoti 
Miami • Toronto vtondon 




SKI BROCHURE and WINTER SPORTS KIT 

646 Siere Cooirol Bldq 

Dppt of CommuK*. Hoirubuig, Pa 


SAICMAKER .■•nIinueJ 

out that the picture was rot so rosy.*' 
They had calculated the draft only. At 
that time Lightning racers sailed with a 
rigid mast, hut some of the other one- 
designs raced with a bend in the iiTast. 
So Torres went back to ssork plotting a 
second curse to alloss for spur llesibility . 
Later he computed a third for differences 
in cloth. 

During the si\ years it took them to 
esolse their formulas. Ross and Torres 
also esperimenied drastically with spin- 
nakers. Drassing cxlcnsiscly from para- 
chute research, they innovated a cross- 
cut spherical chute that sold more spin 
nakcis than any othercompany. Thes'se 
since worked out u Hatter shape that they 
bcliese l<i he esen moie successful. 

Hoisted hy its ossn spinnakers. Hard 
grew fast, but vs ith espansion came com- 
petition. Sinee Hard's initial success w ith 
Lightnings, other analytically designed 
sails have ap|scarcd “Now Murphy st 
Nye of C hicago have one that's tough 
to heat." says still another competitor 
Bob Seidelmann of New Jersey. "A sail 
to a skipi>cr Is like horsepower to an 
auto drisei." says Murphy «.'s N;e‘s 
Dick Stearns, world Slarclasschainpion. 
“He is iniciesied in only one thing. hi>s\ 
fast can it make the boat go? Cost, dura- 
bility and othci considerations are was 
down the list." In this lough, Dctroitlikc 
arena, the leadeis must constantly im- 
piose ii’ ■-t.r. nn top. Losscll North has. 
for cvample. hiiniglil forth a roach-reef 
^■-stem. which is a complicated name fi'r 
an mgenioiisls simple way of varying 
draft even while racing bs li imming the 
main with a line connected to the lack. 
One of (he iiuue da//lingly unorthodos 
ness designs comes from a young indiis- 
iriaidesigncr.,\ndrcw I Koslanecki.ssho 
kicselopcd a ssay of laminating sails by 
using glue and ny Ion spinnaker tape. Man- 
ufactured by Raises & Lapthorii liic.. 
the lamiiiaii ispiohably the snuHUhest 
sail ever made, but only time and use w ill 
tell whether the evperimenl will stick 

1 or. despite scienlilic techniques, sail- 
in.ikmg IS still a irial-and-error process 
"There's still noi much useful research 
.ibout what really makes a boat go." 
lorrcs sas-v “We don't have millions 
to spend on wind tunnels and, esen if 
we did. theie arc so many variables like 
wind changes, how ihe mast is stepped, 
a dirty bottom, how the skipper handles 
ilie helm and so on But with mathe- 
matics. we can at least get into the ball- 
park." END 

I K 






Say 'cheese'. .. just in case. Here’s your belated V.I.P. reception. We made no fuss about it at 
the time, not wanting to seem too pleased with ourselves. Actually, it never happened before... 
a million Allegheny passengers in a single year. Beginning in '49, it took us 63 months to carry a 
million commuters. But the more people we fly, the better we learn to serve each one of them 
. . . with the right flight to the right place at the right time. As we welcome you aboard in '63, 
remember ... in our book, you’re one In a million. A Very Important Person indeed. 

AuiGHENY mum 

YOUR AIR COMMUTER SERVICE IN 12 BUSY STATES 


ISJ^oLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HEADLONG HERITAGE 

Sirs: 

Thank you for a wonderful Christmas 
present— Catherine Drinker Bowen’s Our 
Heritage of BoUluess (Dec. 24). I wish ev- 
ery child in America could read it. It has 
the surge and vitality of America. And it 
also has the wonderful old-fashioned pa- 
triotism. Most magazine articles criticize 
and belittle. We need more of such shining 
faith in our creed and our destiny. Even the 
prevalent cynics must applaud Mrs. Bow- 
en. for she does not gloss over our mistakes 
— ^just puts them in perspective without 
apology. 

Helen Churchward 

Seal Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In trying to sum up the essential character 
of the Bold American we would do well to 
remember these words of Theodore Roose- 
velt: “Far better it is to dare mighty things, to 
win glorious triumphs, even though check- 
ered by failure, than to take rank with those 
poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor suf- 
fer much, because they live in the gray twi- 
light that knows not victory nor defeat." 

John A. SrAPtrs 

Honolulu 

Sirs: 

Catherine Drinker Bowen is distinctly a 
product of the exploits of boldness described 
in her own essay, for she recently dared to 
(read where no woman had. This past Oc- 
tober she became the very first woman in 
the 97-year history of Lehigh University, 
where only men are admitted to its colleges, 
to deliver the commencement address and 
to receive an honorary degree at Founder’s 
Day exercises. 

In her address she said. “Your ‘Intellec- 
tual Man’ is of all people a searcher after 
reality, a man who runs headlong into life, 
not away from it." 

Samuel I. Connor 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

YOUNG TIMERS 

Sirs: 

Sports iLLUsrRArto scored high in the 
opinion and memories of many of us young 
oldtimcrs by including, all in one issue 
(Dec. 24), Our Heritage of Bo/i/wsr by Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen; The Non-organization 
Boy: and Frank MerriweH's Triumph by Rob- 
ert H. Boyle. My compliments to all three 
of your authors. 

The first one inspired us, and the others 
aroused pleasant memories. 


I could add to (he homemade concoctions 
diagramed for non-organization boys. Say. 
the wooden barrel-stave coasters, for use 
on snow-covered slopes, and the dart, made 
from a shingle, thrown high into the sky by 
the simple sling made from a small 24-inch 
branch and a piece of (wine with a knot in 
the end to hitch to the notch on the dart. 

Flying kites and shooting them with darts 
might be an up-to-date activity of the pres- 
ent brand of youngsters. 

Harold S. DeGroat 

Newton. Conn. 

FRANK'S FRIENDS 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your story on Frank Mer- 
riwell. How good it is to recall there used to 
be such things as good and evil. 

I feel that if Frank Mcrriwcll were to re- 
turn to Yale today he would not find things 
too awfully different. There is still that one 
attitude which demands (hat a man be ac- 
cepted for what he is, even if it is not varsity 
athletics. Actually, Frank Merriwcll is here, 
on our elm-shaded campus, still singing 
Bingo, still concerned not just with victo- 
ry but with developing the characteristics 
which define the Yale man. Let us not for- 
get him. 

Edward L. Smick 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Just read your year-end edition. 

This is your finest hour! 

(Aside to Robert H. Boyle, the Matthew. 
Mark, Luke and John of Frank Merriwell: 
You just wrote the gospel on our peerless 
leader.) 

Bullies and toadies all over the world are 
reeling back. Strength to the arm of Sports 
Illustrated! 

Joseph Graham 
President and Beloved Founder 
of the Friends of Frank 
Merriwcll 
New Shrewsbury, N.J. 

Sirs; 

Why don’t you republish all of Frank 
Merriwcll? You might have to transfer him 
to Penn State now that the Yales are less 
sporting — big time, that is. When not mak- 
ing touchdowns. Frank might foil the un- 
savories in boxing, teach a lesson to the tor- 
turers who are in the Tennessee Walking 
Horse business and help us with an Olympic 
team lift. As an encore, we could send him 
to Russia for an 8-foot high jump while on 
a goodwill tour. Doubtless, this would lead 


to a settlement of the atomic energy prob- 
lem with Russia, too. 

As a democratic gesture he might leach 
a few of the New York Mets to pitch the 
“double shoot" and to hit the "horsehidc.” 

I would like my son to read Mcrriwcll, as 
would many idealistic people. 

Harold K. Williams 

Carlisle. Pa. 

INCOMPLETED PASS 

Sirs: 

Your issue of Dec. 24 left me quite frus- 
trated. There were just too many articles too 
far removed from your basic raison d'etre. 

Fortunately, Charles Goren came to the 
rescue. This was his best quiz ever, and I 
am looking forward to using excerpts on my 
students. However, I strongly disagree with 
the answer to No. 1 8. No score for a forcing 
pass? Is partner (holding 5-5-2-I, 5-5-I-2 
or even 4- 5-2-2) supposed to pull the dou- 
ble? Wc might be cold for game, or even 
slum at spades, yet be lucky to beat two 
clubs one trick. Surely the pass deserves at 
least 4 out of a possible S points? 

Ivan E. Erdos 

Los Angeles 


South holds: 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 IV OBL 24i 


DOUBLE — a FTS. 2 SPADES — 2 PTS. 

2 DIAMONDS-1 FT. 

• “Charge my account two points," says 
Charles Goren. "A pass at this point is 
sound procedure and should have been 
given credit."— ED. 

REMATCHES 

Sirs: 

Why hold the NCAA basketball cham- 
pionships at all this year? Why not just 
crown Cincinnati right now? Both of your 
articles (Scouting Reports, Dec. 10; 
The Bearcats Solve a Problem for Ed. Dec. 
24) left me with the impression that Cin- 
cinnati might give the Boston Celtics a hard 
time. You say Cincinnati has four starters 


()0 


reluming from (he team that won Iasi 
year’s NCAA championships. Let me re- 
mind you of ihcir semifinal game with 
UCLA. The final score was 72-70. and 1 see 
nothing decisive about that. Also I recall 
that Paul Hogue was much more responsible 
for the victory than the other four players. 
Could Ed Jiicker and Cincinnati be per- 
suaded lo show up for a rematch? 

ROHIRT F. PuriLLA 

Long Beach. Calif, 

Sirs: 

I thought it was downright dumb of you 
to rank the Ohio State Buckeyes No. 12. 
They deserve higher recognition even though 
they have lost Jerry Lucas, John Havticck 
and Mel Nowell. To prove my point. Ohio 
Stale won its first four games by fairly 
good scores- ft>r instance. Ohio Slate 62, 
Utah State 50. and Ohio State S4. St. Louis 
5y. the latter of which you picked No. 8. 
Any questions? 

IJavid Tkasuri 

Lancaster, Ohio 
Sirs: 

The Southern Conference’s Virginia Poly- 
technical Institute deserves some recognition. 
\ Pi beat Kentucky in its opening game for 
ihc first time in 30-odd years. At the lime 
Kentucky was ranked third in the country. 
Then they went on to beat Mississippi 
Slate, ranked No. 4. Yet in your coverage 
of the South, l ast. West. etc.. VPI has 
hardly been mentioned. 

Brl'ci H. Banks 

Richmond 

THE FUN OF IT 

Sirs; 

The spirit of competitive life forms at least 
part of what is loosely and collectively 
termed ’’the spirit of America." and Mrs. 
Don Van Rossen in her letter (HViv Wai 
Bluiiif rlic Puri'/iis? Dec. 1 7) defines and de- 
fends this spirit so well. 

As a junior in high school. I am resigned 
to the fact that by virtue of not having par- 
ticipated to an appreciable degree in sports 
as a boy. I am and probably shall be shut 
out of varsity athletics in high school. 

Having worked out and practiced three 
summers in succession in hopes of playing 
freshman, sophomore and junior baskcthall 
and freshman and .sophomore football and 
having either ended up as a third- or fourth- 
string reserve or simply having been cut. I 
am discouraged; but not to the point of 
crying sour grapes or criticizing the athletic 
system. 

My competitive and athletic spirit has not 
been dampened: on the contrary, it has been 
quickened, and I merely vent those energies 
through such activities as church-lcagiic bas- 
ketball. intramural school programs, pickup 
football and basketball games and tennis. 

I cnjtiy my phys cd class much more than 1 


Living fence 



Praised by 
Garden Editors 
Everywhere ! 


bend 

lor special 
^Spring Bonus Oiler 


ROSE HEDGE 


Fast- 


Ever-Blooming 
Amazing RED 


FOR AS LITTLF AS 17 < A rnOT I ><U'>sery co. 

rww MO LIIILL MO 1Z4 M fUUI san Bruno, Celifornia ■ Dept. 495 
See the sensational Red Robin Rose Hedge (Gloire Des send me without cost or obiigetion. free full- 
Rosomanes) that's sweeping the country! Plant THIS | color book, uses, orices. soeciel Soring Bonus 
SPRING; have a vigorous LIVING FENCE bursting with fra- j etc., on RED robin living fence. 

grant RED ROSES THIS SUMMER. Red Robin's lush green j 

foliage is covered with a riot of richly scented red roses | jnrr; 

month after month. Not a sprawling Multiflora. Grows i 
straight, upright lo 6 feet, stays compact. So tough, i 

thrives in even poor soils. Grows so dense Red Robin 

keeps children and pets in, animals and intruders out. j 

Availableonlyfrom Ginden Nursery, San Bruno, California. ' sm; - - _ _ 



you need a fine gift for some lively friends 
- . . w hy not consider .i year of SPORTS 
H.l.US I'RATFO'-’ Whether a birthd.ny or 
anniversary present, a house gift, or simply 
to say "thank you".., SI fills the bill. Send 
your order (iilcr/ig with voiir ou ri nutne und 
address) to SPORTS ll'.I.USTRATFD, 540 
North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Tell us how you wish the gift an- 
nmincemcnl card signed. Billing later, if 
you wish; 1 year (52 issues) only $6.75. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Sci.ncc Find. Hcalins Sub.lincc Th.t 
Relieves Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the a.vtonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relievo 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!’’ 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
posifori/ or oinfmoif form under the name 
I’rrparation //®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


Get to the Root of Athlete s Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTIONS 

with NP-27® 


Doctors in two leading cl inics proved N P-27 
clears up athlete’s fool, ringworm and other 
fungus infections, often in as little as 7 days! 

NP-27 Liquid and NP-27 Cream contain 
Tergitol Penetrant, the penetrating ingredi- 
ent ... to penetrate deep, under skin .sur- 
face. and root out fungus — the cenise of 
athlete's foot. NP-27 works where many 
remedies cannot reach. .Slops itch fast, re- 


lieves pain, promotes healthy tissue. New 
NP-27 Cream helps heal and soften dried, 
peeling skin, helps stop athlete’s foot from 
spreading. NP-27 Medicated Powder 
soothes chafing soreness, guards against 
new infections, helps keep feet healthy! 

Gel NP-27 Liquid . . . Cream . . . Powder. 
Effective relief guaranteed— or druggist will 
refund your money. 


Choose 

your nejct boat 



THE THOROUGHBRED FLEET 
The epitome of perfection to experienced 
yachtsmen, Century boats are matchless 
in beauty, performance and seaworthi- 
ness. Hulls of the finest imported mahog- 
any, craftsmanship that provides lasting 
comforts and conveniences, confirm that 
these are boats built by men who know 
the sea for men who love the sea. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF BOATS 
FROM 15’ RUNABOUTS TO 45' YACHTS. 


CtNTfRY BO-iT CO., 1860 Broadway, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 

I aliould like to receive a copy of the 
Century Thoroughbred Fleet Catalog. 

... « 




City 

-Zone State . S.I. 


CHANGING 

YOUR ADDRESS? 

iVe.vr to your new ad- 

1® BONTFOIItn 

10 WfflIE. 

k need niott is a mail- 
1 ing label from a re- 
1 cent issue showing 
■ your old address and 
' personal code iii/m- 


ber. And if you send 
it to us at least five 
weeks in tiihance, 
you can be sure the 
changeos er will be a 
smooth one. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





One of the 7 wonderful 
inns of the world 

m. 

A very modern inn, with old-fash- 
ioned overtones in design and 
hospitality. 300 rooms, fine food 
and cocktails. Just 15 minutes from 
downtown Philadelphia. 4 miles 
from N.J, Tpk., Exit 4. 

Wi.le lor brothure 

Rl. 3S ol Huddonlield Rood, Checy Hill, N.J. 
Raicrvolion,. 609 NO 2-?300 
When In FiDilda . . . Slay «« out 

iiiii 


19TH HOLE ci’tilhtuej 

did previiUfvK. .itul I ride my hike practical- 
ly every place I gn. 

l-riendh still come up to me and ask me. 
’•Didn’t you go out for hasketball'-’" to 
vvhich 1 answei, "Yes. but I was cut. ” In- 
variably I gcl a pseudosympalhctic "T hat's 
too bad." or "You got gypped." The truth 
is. it isn't loo bad. and I did not get gsppcd; 
I was simply found to he athletically in- 
ferior to other boys, due to any number of 
reasons, primarily inexperience. This judg- 
ment was passed by just and trained per- 
sons. What can I do about it'.’ I cun call up 
eight or 10 friends, get hold of a gym or 
outside court .iiid play a good pickup game 
of baskfiball jusi for the fun of it. 

L. R. MooRC'Kot I 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sirs: 

i am sick and tired of constantly reading 
articles on eliiltlren and athletics and con- 
stantly hearing this cqiial-opporiuniiy-io- 
piay bil. The average or below -aNcrage play- 
er will never measure up to the good tme no 
matter how mueb he plays or how hard he 
tries, so you must spend the time developing 
the skills of the player that is gifted. Yel 
year after year the parents' cry is the same; 
"Let them all play.” Don't they realize that 
there are playgrounds and school gym classes 
where they can all play? 

John Ql k. 

Florence, N.J. 

Sirs: 

As one of those parents who applauded 
Mrs. Ross's highly ariieulatc pica for less 
comtK'lilive athletic programs in the schools 
{Opiii Letter to Bud Uilkiiiut;i, Nov. I?). I 
cannot sit back in the "smug satisfaction'' 
suggested by Mrs. Van Rosseii and let her 
reply to Mrs. Ross go unanswered. 

In attempting to etjuatc mcdivx'rity in the 
arts and sciences anti in scholastic endeavor 
with athletic mcdiixriiy , Mrs. Van Rossen 
fails to realize what should be most obvious: 
the dilTcrencc in treatment and altitude on 
the part of both classmates and teachers to- 
ward these mcdiiXTc performers. 

The child who fails to be chosen for glee 
club, orehcsini or the cla.ss play, ilie ehiKI 
who isn't a gifted artist or has no keen scien- 
tilic bent is not made to feel less worthy as 
an individual. Hut all too often, if his per- 
formance in the gym or on the athletic licld 
is only average or below, he is treated with 
something near contempt by his physical 
education instructor. Not surprisingly, in 
the lower grades this attitude is often con- 
tagious at the student level 

All the private lessons, all the encourage- 
ment and reassurance at home are of little 
value when llie confidence and beginning 
skill ihusacquircd can be so easily dissipated 
by an overzealous school program. 

I really do not feel that any intelligent 


parent seeks to build up the average by tear- 
ing down the superior, as Mrs. Van Rossen 
insinuates Hut please, let our admiration for 
the superior athlete be tempered by our re- 
spcei for the effons of the just average 
Those clforis so often mean so very much! 

F-i 1 1 N Cl. Spi Ro 

Baltimore 

RUGBY VS. FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

Merc is one voice out of the millions of 
fans who will reply to Rodney Kirkpatrick's 
letter denouncing protective pads in football 
(IViHMoii. Dec. 10) After having played 
foolball for years, as well a.s Rugby under 
an .Australian coach. I feel Mr. Kirkpatrick 
is trying to equate two sports as unlike as 
checkers and chess. 

Rugby is a hard-hitting cross between 
basketball and field luKkey; there is no line 
eoniaet. Since the game is more or less con- 
tinuous. most contact takes place in an 
"opcn-lield" situation where the player can 
dump the ball and partially protect himself. 
Put puds on the players .ind the game would 
slow down to the I'oini of sluifllcboard. 

In American football, however, the gear, 
as most people from sandlot kidslolhe pros 
know, reduces the number of injuries mark- 
edly. How many thousands of concussions, 
broken legs. amis, and so forth, occur in 
sandlot ganies because of lack of protective 
(lev ices People are not killed, if only for the 
reason that no one is foolish enough to dive 
without helmets and padding under a pile 
of belligerent .VK)-pound bulls. 

football is a game consisting of downs, 
not eontiinioiisplay. A trapped halfback can 
only lateral to the rear, and many times must 
make a pathetic elTort to hang on to the 
ball while being trampled. The way a ball- 
carrier IS stopped in this man's game is by 
the tackle, unheard of in Rugby — except for 
a rather mild tripping sort of maneuver. 
True, some of America's beefy linemen would 
last about two minutes in an exhausting 
g.ime of Aiissicball, but how long would a 
line of Aussie defensemen lust in a U.S. 
scrimmage? 

Jack Kimmr 

Port Angele.s, W ash. 

NEW LEASE 

Sirs: 

I was thrilled with New Seabiiry's inclu- 
sion in the article Pleusiire Ride.\ uii Idvilic 
/v/rt//(/(Dec 17), This cove rage of our opera- 
tion was succinct, to the point and. 1 hclieve. 
very appealing. However, one error did give 
us quite a sluK'k and that was the mention 
that It) houses arc built thus far. The number 
10 refers to the houses that are occupied this 
winter I here are .^5 houses built or in the 
process of construction. 

GtKALi) P. Mullins 

Melrose. Mass. 
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Meet water skiing's 
5-Star Admiral I 


Shifts automatically, electrically! Most responsive outboard ever built! 


Want blistering pick-up for skiing? Want big dig for big loads? Trust this new 75 hp Super Sea-Horse V-engine. Revolutionary new 
electric clutch engages in a split-second . . . makes this the most responsive outboard ever built! Other features: 20-ampere alternator 
generator: 5-way super-silencing; a healthy 89.5 cu. in. displacement for impressive reserve power and longer engine life. Your 
Johnson dealer’s listed in the Yellow Pages. See him soon. Other models 
to check out: the 28 hp "Convertible” and the new Johnson Compacts 
at 18, 10, 5V2 and 3 hp. For free catalog, write : Johnson Motors, 1334 
Pershing Rd., Waukegan, 111., Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 

JOHNSON First in Dependability 



Exclusive 

Electramatic Drive 

Outboarding’s first truly automatic trans- 
mission. Unique directional throttle (no 
extra charge) controls both gas and gears. 
Makes driving sure, docking easy. Avail- 
able at 75 and 40 hp. 



Light Scotch? 

What are you talking about? 



* — 


^ Color? 


Some Scotches are paler than others. 
Lighter, that is, in color. 

And since it’s the fashion to order “light” 
Scotch, many people (especially beginners) 
think that the palest Scotch is thf Scotch to 
drink. 

But you can’t judge a Scotch merely by 
looking at it. 



gfiPftOOf 

j 

86 ■ 

Strength? 

Others (largely of the fair sex) ask for 
“light” Scotch in the hope it will be 
weaker. 

Since almost all Scotches are 86 proof, 
they’re likely to be disappointed. 

The lightness of whisky has nothing to 
do with its strength. 



Or taste? 

A light Scotch is one which is lighr on 
the palate. 

A smooth Scotch. 

This is what sets Chivas Regal apart. 

Many consider it ro be the smoothest 
Scotch of all. Or frankly, “the best Scotch 
in the world.” 

The secret? Part of it is age. Every drop 
of Chivas Regal is 12 years old. 

Order a glass, neat. No soda. No water. 
No ice. Then sip it. 

You’ll see the light. 



12-YBAR-OJ.D DLENDED SCOTCH WHtSKY • S6 I'ROOr. GENERAL WINE .ANO SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK.N. V. 


